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912% Value FREE! 
Catholic Emvigest Book Slut 


Greatest Gift Ever Includes: 
THE DAY CHRIST DIED 





“In our day we need to see Christ as 
man in order to know Him as God. 
From Jim Bishop’s book steps this 
fiesh - and - blood man.”’ — Catherine 
Marshall... ‘‘Story-telling that has 
the effect of sweeping aside the cen- 


THE CROWN OF GLORY 


Every Catholic MUST read this heart- 
stirring life-story of Our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, Head of the Catholic 
family the world-over! A symbol for 
all faiths, he gave his life for peace 
in a world torn by war! 







BY JIM 
BISHOP 


turies.""—Maurice Dolbier, N.Y. Her- 
ald-Tribune ...The most memorable 
24 hours in all history! No Catholic 
should deny himself this report that 
makes Jesus so real and close! 

Claim FREE copy, while they last. 


THE SUDDEN STRANGERS 


A novel of overpowering emotions! 
Of two different worlds! Of a tor- 
mented son seeking his father in a 
monastery — and his former sweet- 
heart to learn about his own child 
whom he has never known. A shocker! 
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3 Great Best-Sellers —ALL FREE! 


IMAGINE! $12.85 Retail Value Yours FREE! Never before have 
we given away such tremendous FREE GIFT Value to introduce 
you to the many benefits and savings of the C.D.B.C.! These benefits 
of this biggest and finest Catholic Book Club include: 


1. The finest selection of books by CATHOLIC DIGEST Editors 
for your spiritual edification, your eternal salvation, and your rich 
— enjoyment! ...2. Books your whole family will thrill to! 
- Books that are FULL LENGTH, brand new, complete, full 
a size!...4. YOU SAVE up to 50%; get books selling at 
$4, $5, even $6 for only $2.95 plus postage! ...5. Each month you 
receive FREE the illustrated “Key” describing new selection, and 
you need accept only four during your first year — as few as you 
wish, or none at all, thereafter. Accept our most generous GIFT — 
our greatest $12.85 Value — Yours FREE! Mail Coupon NOW! 





Mail Coupon NOW for 
$12.85 Value FREE! 


zae Day Christ Died 
e Crown of Glory 
dden Strangers 






Catholic Digest Book Club, CD5711 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


» Please ship me, ENTIRELY pass, all 3 
alue, mine FREE. Also 
Digest Book Club 

trated ‘‘Key’’ Gecnttbhng each forthcoming selection. 

I may reject any selection by simply returning card tee, 
and I agree to purchase as few as 4 book selections during my firs 
year — and as few as I wish, or none at ail th ereafter. 

For each selection I choose I will aul pew ¢ only $2.95 plus postage. even 
though retail value may be $4.00 to Thus I save up to 50% — 
besides getting first 3 great books ENTIRELY FREE! 
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Our Greatest Gift! 
Crown of Glory . . . $4.95 
Day Christ Died. .. 3. 95 
Sudden Strangers . . . 3. 95, 
Total Value . .$12.85 

All FREE if You || 
Mail Coupon in Time!, 
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° mT’s NEW! | IT’S THE EASIEST-TO-USE 


oom’s DIFFERENT! =|: AVES WMA S20] 
° ns CONTINUOUS! : fe 


YOU'VE NEVER SEEN ANYTHING 
LIKE THE AMAZING NEW 


‘SAINT JOSEPH 
CONTINUOUS 


SUNDAY MISSAL 


* No more page-turning from section to 

section! + Each mass Complete and Con- 

tinuous ... from the Prayers at the Foot of A COMPLETE MASS 
the Altar to the Last Blessing! » A Com- a FOR EACH SUNDAY 


anlar 1346 | So handy is the Weal Sun 


a pages. day Missal for Catholics of 
8 ‘OUTSTANDING FEATURES: T 4¥2x6%. | all ages. ne 


At last! A magnificent new Sunday Missal 
that lets you follow the Holy Mass without 
having to turn back and forth. Yes, each Mass 
is complete and continuous...word for word! 
Ideal for all ages! 

Think how much richer your participation 
will be when you can stop worrying about 
losing your place while Holy Mass is being 
celebrated. Imagine the pleasure of owning 
a beautifully bound and printed Missal, with 
58 full color illustrations... plus 70 black 
and white illustrations...all by world-famous 
liturgical artists. 


EXAMINE FREE FOR 10 DAYS 


Send no money! Simply mail coupon below. 
If not delighted with your Missal, return at 
end of ten days and owe us nothing! But 
Hurry! Mail ég 


ACT NOW! dha feo] '] Te]. | TODAY: 








SEND NO MONEY 


Pay only $2.00 a month 

after free examination until 

total of only $5.95 is paid. 

$12.50 for the deluxe 

edition, with rich maroon 

Seite leather, bright gold 
edges. 








Edited by Rev. H. Hoever, 
Ss. O. vo z= D. Impri- 
matur oO is Eminence yment, 

Francis Cardinal Spellman $6.00, enclosed ia in full piesa gia ($12.00 for 


Archbishop of New York: Ef (Semd full payment om orders outside U.S. & Can.) 
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Capitol and Cathedral Edward A. Harrigan 
Archbishop Ireland boulevard will link them 


We Had School the Year Round U.S. News & World Report 


A four-season schedule solves the school crisis 


Sybil Connolly: Dublin’s Dior 
Braided skirts from Aran, evening gowns from Elfland 


Why Is Man Here? “The Interplay of East and West” 


Our answer affects our politics as well as our religion 


Going Steady Is for the Birds American Weekly 


Dangerous and no fun. So she broke it off 


This Week 


You may give — away in this driving quiz 


Beginning With Genesis “A Path Through Renee" 


A scholar explains some of the average reader’s problems 


Big Labor’s Morals : New York Times Magazine 


Wealth and power bring temptations 


You Didn’t Go to College?......................-- Public Affairs Pamphlet 


There are special rewards in getting your own education 


How to Get More Sleep “Morpheus and Me” 
A few practical tips 





The Gift of Tongues Commonweal 
Liturgy in the vernacular would hale spread the faith in the Orient 


Macdonald Carey: Actor’s Actor Columbia 


He’s a worthy successor to Jean Hersholt 


The Negro-White Problem: Youth vs. Age....Catholic Digest Survey 


How does age affect opinion on the race question? 


The Canon of the Mass in Stained-Glass Windows......Supplement 


A special 21st-anniversary feature 


Deafness Asks aes Love Redbook 


We are going to give Billie a normal life 


Monks in Shakertown Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
White and Negro Benedictines worship and work together 





We Have Lost the Joy of Walking Maclean's 


“Stepping out” can restore a sense of wonder and peace 


(Continued on page 4) 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
DON McNEILL reports on an amazing new electronic discovery 


that does the ‘impossible’ for the hard of hearing 


New Way to 
Hear Clearly Again 


...with Both Ears! 


by Don McNeill 


Byvervzony said it was impossible. 
“What a wonderful idea!’”?, they 
agreed. “To hear again easily with 
BOTH ears as nature intended, instead 
of straining to hear with just one over- 
worked ear—why, that would be like a 
prayer answered!” 

Now it has been done. A fabulous 
new miracle invention by the famous 
Beltone Laboratories enables folks to 
hear again with BOTH ears—more 
clearly, more naturally, more easily 
than was ever possible before. This 
radically different device does away 
with the handicaps of trying to hear 
with only one ear. It offers the deaf 
many vital new advantages denied them 
until now. 

Users of this long hoped-for Beltone 
advance are amazed and delighted with 
its remarkable new advantages for 
better hearing. One enthusiastic user 
says, “I can hear as if I were not deaf 
at all!’ Another testifies, “I find carry- 
ing on conversations twice as easy.” Still 
another, who compared hearing with 
both ears to corrected hearing in just 
one ear, exclaimed, “‘It’s the difference 
between an oxcart and a Cadillac!” 

Experience of enthusiastic users con- 
firms clinical tests which prove that 
hearing full dimensionally with both 
ears helps the deaf these 5 wonderful 
ways: 1. Enjoy far more natural, life-like 


Famed Host of the popular Breakfast 
Club heard every weekday over ABC 


hearing, free from distortion as never 
before. 2. Tell who is talking, even in 
crowded, noisy places. 3. Hear where 
sounds come from. 4. Tell the distance 
of sounds. 5. End head-turning like an 
antenna to catch sounds with the 
“good” ear. 

The exciting new electronic marvel 
which makes all this possible is the new, 

77—wz 420% slimmer model of 

Beltone Hearing Glasses. 

Wonderfully attractive on 

men and women of all ages, 

they introduce the new 
**Younger Look.’’ They are much 
lighter for greater comfort and are so 
inconspicuous that even close friends 
will hardly guess your glasses conceal 
hearing aids. 

This new Beltone may help you stay 
actively happy in home, family, busi- | 
ness and church life. See if you don’t 
agree with the delighted user who ex- 
claimed, “It seems like a different 
world!” 


FREE book on request. A fully illus- 
trated new book explains how this remark- 
able Beltone advance may help you hear 
clearly again with BOTH ears. It will be 
rushed to you in a plain wrapper without 
obligation. Write: Dept. 4-449, Beltone 
Hearing Aid Co., 2900 W. 36th St., 
Chicago 32. A postcard will do. 
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Your High Car-Repair Bills 


Angry owners turn their wrath on the car dealers 


The Holy Family Retreat Association 
Husband and wife take time out for God 


Your National Debt 


Why Uncle Sam won't pay it off soon 
Tuna-Fish Bullfight 


Fishermen leap into the sea to grapple with their giant catch 


Peter and His Epistles 


How Often Does Your Postman Ring?..New York Herald Tribune 


Our mail service compared with others 


Science Looks at You and Your Job 


Your choice ‘of occupation tells a lot about you 


John E. Gibson 
Wall Street Journal 


Picture Story 


Baltimore Sunday Sun 


Ships and the Sea 


George E. St. Laurent 


The first Pope was conscious of his supreme teaching office 


The Fight Against Asian Flu.. 





Today's H ealth 


A new vaccine was developed to meet the emergency 


Coin Machines Are Big Business.. 


Newsweek 





They gross $2 billion a year 


Ghost Rivers in the Sky 





Nobody noticed them until 1938 


What Would You Like to Know About the Church?....]. D. Conway 
Catholic bridesmaids at Protestant weddings? 


10 Hearts Are Trumps 


In Our House 


The Perfect Assist 


In Our Parish 


Flights 


..Gary Webster 


New Words for You 


of Fancy 


Catholic Digest Book Club Selection, 127 


Cover: St. Paul Cathedral as seen from Minnesota State Capitol. 
Ektachrome by Riehle Studios. 


Published monthly. Subscription price, one year: $3; 


2 years: $5; 3 years: $7; 5 years: $10. Same rates 


for 2 or more yearly subscriptions, which may include your own. Second class mail privileges author- 
ized at St. Paul, Minn. Copyright 1957 by The Catholic Digest, Inc. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Printed in U.S.A. 


Send Subscriptions to this address: 
2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


44 E. 53d Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Robert C. Morrow 





ENGLAND AND IRELAND: Gathetio 
Digest. 16 80. Frederick Street, 


BELGIUM: Katolieke Digest and Ecclesia, 
Ploegetraat 23, Antwerp. a 


* | THE PTseM anos: Katholiek Vizier, 
Rokin Amsterdam. 


ITALY: ‘Bintesi dal Catholic Digest, 5 Via 
Antonio, N., Milan. 


GERMANY: Koatholischer Digest, 39 





FRANCE: Ecclesia D Gaspeliona, 18-20 
rue du Saint-Gothard, Parie XIV. 


BRAILLE EDITION: National Braille Press, 
it. Stephen Street, Boston 15, $10 a year. 


Foreign subscriptions at $3 a year should be 
gent to addresses given, not to Bt. Paul office. 
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This is the ment of THE 
CATHOLIC DIG . Its contents 
therefore, may come from any source, 
magazine, book, newspaper, \di- 
cate, of whatever 
writer. Of course, this 
ap roval of the ‘entire source” but 

'y of what is published. 





By Edward A. Harrigan 


Gapitol and Gathedral 


They are symbols of the proper 








- relation between Church and State 
OWHERE ELSE IN America 
N is the proper relation of 
Church and State so dra- 
matically symbolized as in St. Paul, 
Minn., the see city of an archdio- 
cese and capital of the state. 
St. Paul, like the Eternal City of 
Rome, is a city of seven hills. 
Crowning one of them is the State 











Capitol; gracing another, less than a 


mile away, is the Cathedral of St. 
Paul. A street in a newly con- 
structed Capitol approach, John 
Ireland boulevard, is about to. link 
' the two great buildings. 

The symbolism involved in the 
geographical proximity of the state's 
two most magnificent structures is 
not hollow. It finds concrete expres- 
sion in everyday affairs, where 
statesmen and churchmen, Catho- 
lics and Lutherans and men of 
other faiths, work together harmon- 
iously for the common good. 

Churchmen not only open legis- 
lative sessions with prayer, but bless 


and participate in important civic_ 


functions. Community-fund «cam- 
paigns, for instance, are announced 
in all churches. City and state ofh- 
cials supply police escorts for fu- 


nerals; and do their utmost to assure 
the success of religious celebrations 
that bring honor and attention to 
the district and the city. One in- 
stance of this kind was the 9th 
national Eucharistic Congress, in 
1941. This year, in August, once 
again Church and State united to 
welcome a World Lutheran feder- 
ation—which proclaimed need for 
closer bonds with the Catholic 
Church. The final session of the 
Lutheran federation was held on 
the Capitol steps. The delegates, 
100,000 strong, were grouped on 
Capitol grounds flanked by statues 
of the two Catholic discoverers of 
America, Leif Erikson and Colum- 
bus. A few days earlier, Minne- 
sota’s Gov. Orville Freeman had 
greeted federation delegates in the 
Capitol, both as chief executive of 
the state and as a Lutheran layman. 

The Capitol was started in 1898, 
when St. Paul had a population c! 
only 163,000, and was completed 
in 1905. Ground and building cost 


°$4¥% million. 


It was planned by a young arch- 
itect, Cass Gilbert, whose design 
was selected in a nation-wide com- 
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petition. It was 
the young Gil- 
bert’s first large 
commission. 

It stands on an 
eight-acre site, is 
433 feet long, 228 
feet wide, and 
has a dome 220 
feet high. The 
dome preserves a 
bit of Michel- 


angelo in St. 


Paul, for it was 
inspired by St. 
Peter’s in Rome; 
and, also like St. Peter’s, its glory 
lies in its harmonious proportions. 
Within the Capitol, among other 
paintings, hangs one by Douglas 


COLUMBUS 


Volk, of Father Hennepin discov- 
ering the Falls of St. Anthony. 
(The falls, now within the limits 
of St. Paul’s sister city of Minnea- 
polis, are the head of navigation on 
the Mississippi.) 

Up to a couple of years ago, the 
Capitol was ringed by dingy tene- 
ments and weed-tangled vacant lots. 
Today those eyesores have been 
replaced by broad expanses of lawn, 
shrubs, and trees. A rose garden 
spreads itself like a Persian carpet 
rolled out before a graceful foun- 
tain in the shadow of a memorial 
building dedicated to the state’s 
war veterans. 

Architect Cass Gilbert submitted 
the original approach plan in 1931, 
when the depression was on. Then 


came the 2nd World War. The 


plan gathered cobwebs. It was 
dusted off in 1945, revised, and 
work on the approach was put 
under way, costs being shared by 
state and city. Eventually, govern- 
mental and civic buildings will en- 
circle the approach, but at a respect- 
ful distance from the Capitol. The 
entire project will involve about 
$20 million, of which almost $17 
million will go into the buildings. 

While the state house was being 
built, Archbishop John Ireland, St. 
Paul’s first archbishop, was _plan- 
ning his cathedral. His first con- 
sideration was a site. For a quarter 
of a century, business and profes- 
sional people in both St. Paul and 
Minneapolis had been arguing the 
advantages of a single metropolis, 
united politically, as they already 
were commercially and _ socially. 
Archbishop Ireland. favored the 
idea all his lifetime. He even pro- 
posed Paulopolis as the name for 
the united cities. Had his counsel 
prevailed, Paulopolis would long — 


. since have had major-league base- 


ball along with other gains in power 
and prestige and in economies in 
government. 

_ But the great archbishop could 
see, back in. 1904, that the Twins 
would remain twins for a long time, 


probably for always. So he decided 


‘to build his cathedral, St. Paul's 


fourth, on the site facing the Capi- 
tol then nearing completion. For 
architect, he chose E, L. Masqueray, 
a Frenchman from the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris, one of several 
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architects nurtured in Minnesota 
who later rose to national promi- 
nence. Masqueray designed a dra- 
matic edifice in Classical-Renais- 
sance style, on a Greek-cross plan, 
the main feature of which would 
be a majestic dome. Its grandeur 
was taken into account then and 
half a century later in the planning 
of the new Capitol mall. 

Construction began in 1906, and 
Palm Sunday services were held in 
the new building in 1915. The wor- 
shipers, that day were the first to 
see the vast dome (186 feet high, 
with~a diameter of 96 feet), the 
graceful arches, the great altar in 
the spacious sanctuary. At the time 
of Ireland’s death three years after 
that Palm. Sunday, the outer struc- 
ture, of St. Cloud granite, was fin- 
ished. 

It was fitting that the capitol of 
spiritual power should be within 
walking distance of that of tempo- 
ral power. Ireland was an ardent 
churchman of the first rank, and 


Americanism. He used his strength 
equally to defend the Faith (and 
the Constitution. Shortly before Ire- 
land’s death, President Theodore 
Roosevelt paid tribute to his staunch 
Americanism. 

‘The archbishop not only wrote 
and preached; he acted upon his 
principles. While a young priest, 
he volunteered as chaplain of the 
5th Minnesota Infantry regiment, 
and served with distinction in the 
Civil War; a notable instance was 


at the Battle of 
Corinth, which 
is commemorated 
in a picture hang- 
ing in the Capi- 
tol. Fever at- 
tacked him at 
the Vicksburg 
siege and he was 
invalided home. 

When he was 
made coadjutor 
bishop of St. 
Paul, he em- 
barked upon a 
program of Cath- 
olic colonization. He acquired, by 
purchase and grant, tens of thou- 
sands of acres in at least eight 
Minnesota counties, and brought 
settlers to them from Ireland, Ger- 
many, and elsewhere. In a passage- 
way behind the altar of the cathe- 
dral he later built are six Shrines of 
the Nations, to commemorate the 


ERIKSON 


\ preaching of the Gospel by the 
\patron saints of the peoples who 
a fierce patriot who gloried in his” 


colonized Minnesota and St. Paul. 

He was made archbishop on May 
15, 1888. Subsequently he became 
the influential friend of high 
churchmen. and Presidents, and 
often worked in the political arena 
for the good of Church and State. 
He collaborated with Cardinal Gib- 
bons in defending the Knights of 
Labor when that labor organization 
faced the threat of a papal ban. He 
tried to prevent the war with Spain, 
and lost popularity. He regained it 
when he effected a settlement of 
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problems arising out of the Ameri- 
can occupation of the Philippines 
after the war. 

It is said that Archbishop Ireland 
and James J. Hill, the Empire 
Builder, who was not a Catholic, 
together probably had a greater in- 
fluence on the development of St. 
Paul and the state than any other 
one or two men. Divergent as their 
philosophies were, the two did have 
much in common, and each helped 
the other. Mr. Hill gave many gifts 
to the archdiocese, including $50,- 
000 for the cathedral. 

The archbishop’s patriotism was 
in a tradition established by pioneer 
predecessors. Father Lucien Galtier, 
who was a guest in the humble 
home of a non-Catholic when he 
first came to the site of the city to 
be, built St. Paul’s first church, in 
1841. It was a log chapel, later to 
become the first cathedral of the 
diocese. Father Galtier dedicated it 
to St. Paul, Apostle of the Nations; 
and he it was who gave the city its 
name, and fought for its retention 
when an attempt was made to 
change it. He explained, “St. Paul as 
applied to a town or city was well 
appropriated; this monosyllable is 
short, sounds good; it is understood 
by all Christian denominations.” 


The Church in Minnesota “has 


grown with and become an integral 
and vital part of this great com- 
munity,” as the late Archbishop 
Murray pointed out on the occasion 
of the archdiocesan centennial seven 
years ago. (The state’s centennial 


will be observed in 1958; the city’s 
was in 1949.) When erected over 
a century ago, the diocese had three 
small mission churches, two priests, 
and about 1,200 Catholics in the 
present states of Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota. Now that 
region has become an archdiocese 
and eight dioceses, with 1,977 
priests, 1,110 parishes, and a Catho- 
lic population of over a million. 

Archbishop Ireland’s _ successor 
was Archbishop Austin , Dowling. 
The new prelate was a cultured 
man noted for his keen intelligence 
and wide learning, and especially 
for his deep spirituality. “He was, 
above all, a priest,” it was said of 
him; also, that he was one of the 
mightiest champions of | Catholic 
education that the Church in Amer- 
ica has ever known. 

Archbishop John Gregory Murray 
came to St. Paul in 1932, at which 
time he was honored by a civic 
reception in the Municipal audi- 
torium attended by 14,000 people. 
To them he made his first public 
address in St. Paul, on “Good Citi- 
zenship’"—and was frequently in- 
terrupted by applause as he, like 
his predecessor Ireland, explained 
that the good Christian cannot be 
other than the good citizen. 

Archbishop Murray, like Ireland 
before him, received the recogni- 
tion of a President of the U.S. It 
happened that President Eisenhower 
was in St. Paul the day of the 
archbishop’s funeral. Although a 
large crowd had assembled to hear 
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the President give a campaign 
speech, he ms instead about 
qualities which have made America 
great, and interspersed his talk with 
references to Archbishop Murray, 
whom he called a “pastor of his 
people, a man of peace.” State and 
city officials, among them Governor 
Freeman and Mayor Joseph Dillon 
of St. Paul, attended the funeral, 
and the flags on the City Hall and 
State Capitol flew at half mast for 
ten days thereafter. 

Archbishop Murray was host, on 
Oct. 26-27, 1936, to the Pope to be, 
Cardinal Pacelli, the only Pope 
ever to visit the North American 
continent. When Cardinal Pacelli 
celebrated a low Mass on the morn- 
ing of the 27th, one: of his assist- 
ants was the present Archbishop of 
St. Paul, William O. Brady, then 
rector of the St. Paul seminary. 

At about that very day and hour, 
presses were running off the 13,000 
copies of the first issue of THE 
Catuotic Dicest, which appeared 
under a November, 1936, imprint. 
Its founder, Father Louis A. Gales, 
and its first editor, Father Paul Bus- 
sard, continue at its helm today as 
it “comes of age” with a circulation 
approaching a million. Throughout 
the years, THe Dicesr has launched 


several foreign editions and has also - 


become an integral part not only of 
its own community but of the en- 
tire publishing field. From the be- 
ginning, it has fostered the good, 
the true, and the beautiful; has 
championed good citizenship and 


true piety; has practiced tolerance 
to the point of advocating unity of 
action among ‘all denominations in 
all fields in which they find them- 
selves on common moral grounds. 

In this, THe Dicesr finds itself 
in step with the city and state in 
which it was born and in which it 
experienced its phenomenal growth. 
Many say that St. Paul’s 301 
churches helped her to become All- 
America City of 1955 for out- 
standing citizenship initiative. 

Among her achievements over a 
five-year period were multimillion 
programs for new churches, public 
and parochial. schools, and college 
buildings. Those programs were 
paralleled throughout Minnesota, 
notably by Catholics and Lutherans, 
but also by other church groups, 
including Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, | Episcopalians, 
Evangelical and Reformed, Baptists, 
and Assembly of God. 

Minnesota, winter and summer 
wonderland of 10,000 lakes, is 
famous also for its agriculture, in- 
dustry, and trade. It is one of the 
leading dairy states, and 65% of the 
nation’s iron ore comes from Minne- 
sota. But above all, the state is 
notable for its people, friendly, hos- 
pitable, tolerant, and industrious 


= 


and fun-loving. They are Nor-, 


wegians and Swedes and Irish and 
French and Germans and Negroes 
and Poles and Latins and Indians 
and people of many other racial 
descents and of various religious 
beliefs. But all are Americans, with 
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an unusual unity of purpose in | 


civic and public service. 

Minnesotans are a people who 
erected in the St. Paul City Hall 
and Court House building an onyx 
Indian, now world famous, which 
was carved by the Swedish-Ameri- 
can sculptor Carl Milles. The 
heroic figure represents a group of 
Indians smoking the pipe of peace, 
the smoke from which takes the 
form of an Indian god of peace; it is 
symbolic of the theme that out 
of conferences and understanding 
comes the hope of peace in the 
world. 

In the field of labor relations no 
city in the U. S. of comparable size 
has a better record than St. Paul, 


IN OUR HOUSE 


where labor and management work 
together in accord with Christian 
principles, where picket lines have 
been extremely rare. Minnesota’s 
Labor Relations law, providing a 
conciliation service and waiting per- 
iods before ‘strikes and lockouts can 
occur, is recognized throughout the 
nation as model legislation. 

These are the people who erected 
their two grandest edifices, Capitol 
and Cathedral, hard by each other, 
with no wall of separation between 
them, but rather with a boulevard 
named for an archbishop linking 
them: a symbol of cooperation be- 
tween Church and State, both of 
which derive their authority from 


the same God. 


My father died when I was a boy, and my mother had married again. My 
stepfather had been married before, and had two children by his first wife. 
I found myself with a stepbrother and sister. 
One Saturday morning my stepfather came into the house from the back 
ard with an air of concern. In a perplexed tone he said to my mother, “Your 
kids and my kids are beatin’ up our kids.” Brother Joseph Epperson, $.D.B. 


I had reprimanded our three-year-old daughter and sent her to her room for 
being naughty. She went obediently enough, and for some time I heard not 
a sound from upstairs. Finally I grew uneasy, so I tapped on her door. 
“Darling, are you all right?” I called. 


she sniffed. “But why do you have to be the mommy 
Mrs. Margaret Reed. 
[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 


House, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged nor returned.] 


“Oh, I’m all right,” 
all the time? I get so tired of being the children.” 











By H. R. Vanderslice 
Condensed from 
“U.S. News & World Report’’* . 





We Had School the Vear Round 


‘The man who operated the pro- 
gram for ten years says that most 
objections to it don’t hold water 





IDAL waves of children roll 
T continuously toward crowd- 
ed schools. Classrooms in- 
tended for 30 pupils often must 
accommodate 40 or 50. Still, aver- 
age use of school buildings in the 
U.S. adds up to only about 15% 
of total time, even including eve- 
ning activities. Although school 
overcrowding is a national problem, 
we are not making full use of our 
schools, by and large, in the U.S. 

No one expects 100% use of 
school buildings. Schools cannot be 
operated around the clock. But the 
present situation justifies explora- 
tion of every suggested device to 
promote more efficient use of 
schools. If the percentage of class- 
room use in all communities could 
be raised by 10%, millions of dol- 
lars might be saved and a better 
education assured millions of chil- 
dren. 

The double session (Cone class 
using a room in the morning and 
another using it in the afternoon) 











*24th and N Sts., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 





has been tried in many places. This 
plan doubles capacity of school 
buildings. The major objection to 
it is that children’s time in school 
is reduced about 30%. 

School officials operating on a 
doubJe-shift schedule must ponder 


the question of whether they are 


, justified in curtailing the time chil- 


dren spend in school. Education 
becomes more complex each year, 
reflecting to a great degree the in- 
Aug. 2, 1957. © 1957 by United States News 


Publishing Corp., and reprinted with permission. 
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creasing complexity of American 


life. Many people think that chil-~ 


dren already spend too little time 
in school. 

Another answer to the problem 
is the all-year or four-quarter plan. 
By using the schools 12 months a 
year, more pupils can be taught, in 
fewer classrooms, at lower cost. 

As superintendent of schools in 
Aliquippa, Pa., I organized an all- 
year program in 1927 and operated 
it for ten years. Aliquippa had a 
mushroom growth after the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. located a steel 
plant there. We had no funds to 
build more schools. 

We divided pupils in Aliquippa 
schools into four groups, and di- 
vided the school year into four 
quarters of 12 weeks each. During 
each quarter three groups attended 
school; the fourth was on vacation. 
The plan made possible a standard 
school day for all children five days 
a week for 180 days a year. 


We abandoned the year-round+ 


plan in 1938, because need for it 
had passed. Production in the steel 
plant had fallen off; employment 
dwindled; many families left town. 
School enrollment dropped from a 
high of 6,750 pupils to slightly 
more than 4,000. 

While many advantages accrued 
from the all-year plan, some oppo- 


sition to it always prevailed. Most’ 


of it came from families who said 
it interfered with their vacation 
plans. 

How valid is opposition to the 
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all-year plan when based on its in- 


terference with family vacations? 
The degree of interference must 
vary considerably from one com- 
munity to another. Statistics reveal 
that for every American who takes 
a vacation in summer, another takes 
one at some other time. Many fam- 
ilies limit vacation trips to a few 
days each year, and still others, 
particularly those with large fam- 
ilies and with young children, take 
no vacation trips at all. 

Careful planning before setting 
up an all-year program can greatly 
reduce inconvenience to individual 
families. In Aliquippa, we found 
that many families benefited from 
the four-quarter system. Large fam- 
ilies frequently asked to be allowed 
to keep one child at home during 
each quarter: an older daughter to 
help care for younger children; an 
older son to work in the family 
business. Occasionally, some fam- 
ilies were allowed to trade school- 
attendance quarters. 

Many teen-agers favored the all- 
year program because it was much 
easier to obtain employment dur- 
ing their vacation quarter. Three- 
fourths of the school population 
were always in school. Some full- 
time community jobs were filled 
the year round by teen-agers, a 
different boy or girl’ each quarter. 

An interesting result of the all- 
year plan was its use as a weapon 
against delinquency. The judge of 
the juvenile court required certain 
delinquent youths to attend school 
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during all four quarters in lieu of 
commitment to correctional institu- 
tions. (Newark, N.J., maintained 
an all-year school for many years 
as a deterrent to delinquency. ) 

In Aliquippa, we broke up 
troublesome gangs by requiring 
three out of every four members of 
any such group to be in school each 
quarter. 

Most of the arguments against 
the year-round schedule seem to me 
to have little validity. The objection 
that has been made most persistent- 
ly is the one already mentioned: 
that it interferes with family vaca- 
tion plans; and this objection may 
have some validity. 

Some other objections are \these: 
1. children need sun in the sum- 
mertime; 2. the health of children 
will be impaired; 3. hot weather 
will impede educational progress; 
4. too many children will be per- 
mitted to accelerate their education; 
5. administrative changes will be 
difficult. 

Do children really need more 
sun? In Aliquippa, during the sum- 
mer quarter, schools were dismissed 
for the day at about 3 p.m., day- 
light-saving time. This schedule al- 


lowed for several hours of “sun 
time” on playgrounds and in i 
ming pools. 


Does the all-year program under- 
mine children’s health, or impede 
their progress in school? We kept 
‘careful quarterly records of pupils’ 
attendance and health. We made 
height and weight records of all 


children each quarter. No evidence 
whatever of retardation of physical 
growth was ever discovered. 
Attendance records and_ school 
achievement always correlated. 
When the percentage of attendance 
was lowest, scholarship (as meas- 
ured by school grades and standard 
tests) was lowest. Attendance and 
scholarship followed a definite pat- 
tern. Both were always highest in 
the fall quarter, beginning in Oc- 
tober: both were always lowest in 


the winter quarter, beginning in 


January. 

Attendance in school and pupil 
achievement in the summer quarter, 
beginning in July, always surpassed 
results in the winter quarter. Our 
conclusion: the all-year schedule 
did not affect attendance; nor did 
it hurt the children’s educational 
progress. 

No doubt, considerable adminis- 
trative work is necessary in a 
change-over from~ the traditional 
plan, but it is not overwhelming. 
Business enterprises -have often 
changed administrative practices for 
operating efficiency. It isn’t so long 
ago that the superintendent of a 
steel mill would pound his desk, 
shouting that steel mills must oper- 
ate on the 12-hour day, that they 
could not run in any other way. 

Another criticism is that children 
will be allowed to attend during all 
four quarters, thus unduly acceler- 
ating their progress. But this matter 
is, after all, under control of school 
authorities. Besides, the belief is 
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growing that many bright children 
do need some acceleration to sus- 
tain their interest. Bright children 
in classes with medium and slower 
learners frequently find no chal- 
lenge in their work. The pace is too 
slow for them. 

Acceleration under the quarter 
system is quite different from what 
it is under the annual promotion 
plan, where it usually means skip- 
ping a full year’s work. The four- 
quarter plan provides greater flexi- 
bility in grouping. If it can break 
the lock-step system of organization 
by grades with annual promotions, 
it may make a real contribution to 
American education. 

One thing cannot be denied: the 
all-year plan materially increases 
use of existing facilities. The reduc- 
tion in construction cost is obvious, 
When 60 rooms operated on an 
all-year basis do the work of 80 
used for a conventional nine-month 
program, construction costs are re- 
duced proportionately. 

Many other savings are inherent 
in the plan. Elementary schools 
now being built in Eastern metro- 
politan areas cost $1,500 per pupil 
or more. High-school costs exceed 
$1,800 per pupil. A school district 
that eliminated the necessity for 20 
elementary rooms would cut $300,- 
000 off construction contracts alone. 
To this amount must be added 
bond-interest savings. Such interest 
adds 50% and more to original 
costs. 

Other savings result from the 


year-round plan. Savings on heat- 
ing, although variable throughout 
the country, are great. Few com- 
munities find heating necessary be- 
tween June 15 and Sept. 15. Light- 
ing costs rarely exceed the ready- 
to-serve charge during the summer. 
Most school districts now pay this 
charge when the schools are not in 
session. 

Insurance costs are reduced pro- 
portionally. Custodial and service 
personnel can be organized on a 
more efficient basis under the all- 
year plan. Part-time help can be 
reduced, even eliminated. 

The financial load may become 
unbearable if we continue to mort- 
gage the future for each wave of 
new school children. 

Pyramiding costs may absorb so 
large a percentage of available fu- 
ture funds that the educational 
program, the heart of the school, 
may be jeopardized. Schools. need 
to be supplied with all the tools 
of learning. They need more and 
more good teachers. When the f- 
nancial pinch becomes acute, ex- 
penses for instruction are usually 
pruned first. 

Study the all-year plan before 
yielding to the traditional solution: 
building more classrooms. Ask your- 
self whether the vacation plans of 
some families are a more urgent 
social problem than a community 
debt which keeps growing like the 
fabled beanstalk. This beanstalk is 
one that Jack may not be able to 
climb tomorrow. | 








Sybil Connolly: 
Dublin's Dior 


She sells braided skirts 
from Aran, evening 
gowns from elfland 


r eee A SAYING making the 
4 rounds in Ireland to this effect: 
“If anything happens to DeValera, 
it will be Sybil Connolly for presi- 
dent.” This prediction may not be 
official, but it’s a fair indication of 
the esteem with which fashion- 
designer Sybil Connolly is regarded 
in her own land. 

Reporters have a habit of refer- 
ring to Sybil as Dublin’s Dior, a 
tag which makes her wince, inde- 
pendent soul that she is. Compari- 
sons are unnecessary: there is only 
one Sybil Veronica Connolly, and 
she is really an Irish heroine. 

In four years, this talented young 
woman has attracted the eyes of 
the world to Ireland as a fountain- 
head of high fashion. She has re- 
vived interest in native crafts and 
arts and given work to scores of 
artisans. Thanks to her, fashion 
editors and apparel buyers from the 
U.S. and Europe now consider 
Dublin as important a stop as Lon- 


By Kay Sullivan 
Condensed from the “Sign”* 
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don, Paris, and Rome in their con- 
tinual search for new styles. 

Petite, 36-year-old Sybil is. her 
own best model for her romantic 
creations. She is a typical Irish 
beauty, with soft chestnut hair at- 
tractively streaked with gray, enor- 
mous brown eyes, camellia com- 
plexion, and a smile that would 
melt a stone wall. 

“It’s really a treat to watch Sybil 
talk business with our worldly-wise, 
market-hardened buyers,” comment- 
ed a department-store executive. 
“Never forget, Sybil is a shrewd 
businesswoman herself, but she 
doesn’t look like one. When she 
opens those limpid eves and turns 
on that winsome smile and comes 
out with that soft, sweet voice with 
just a touch of the brogue, those 
buyers turn into little Lord Faunt- 


* Monastery Place, Union City, N.J. Oct., 1957. © 1957 by the Passionist Missions, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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leroys. She has a way of making 
everybody polite.” 

Many things about Sybil are de- 
ceptive. She often seems shy, but 
is delightfully direct. 

She looks as fragile as a tissue- 
paper rose, when in truth she is 
tireless. Often she puts in a wallop- 
ing 15-hour day without displacing 
so much as a wisp of hair. 

Last spring, when she arrived in 
New York to put on a fashion show, 
publicists had arranged a tight 
schedule of TV appearances and 
interviews for her. “She was sup- 
posed to go on Dave Garroway’s 
early-morning TV program the day 
before her own showing,” recalls 
one of the publicity staffers. “At 
the .last moment, her appearance 
was postponed a day. This meant 
that she got up at 4 A.M., was in 
the studio by 6 a.m.; did two TV 
shows; went on to be interviewed 
all day long; staged her own elab- 
orate show; met the press; attended 
a special dinner; then had more 
interviews. She was finally free at 
midnight. Not once did she protest, 
get upset, or act tired. What a 
trouper!” 

Her visit coincided with the New 
York appearance of Lord Mayor 
Briscoe of Dublin. The two Dub- 
liners had a fine reunion, and sat 
for innumerable press photos, Sybil 
even managed to present the mayor 
with a suitably green tie to wear 
at the St. Patrick’s day parade. 

Sybil’s father was Irish, her 
mother Welsh. Since her rise to 


fame, she has had a hard time ex- 
plaining the fact that she was born 
in Wales. 

“She was born there by accident,” 
explains a close friend. “Her parents 
were living in Ireland, but her 
mother went to visit relatives in 
Wales, and Sybil came along un- 
expectedly.” 

“But I was properly rushed back 
to Ireland,” comments Sybil. “That 
was in 1921. I grew up there except 
for some childhood visits with my 
grandfather in Wales. He was a 
darling, and something of a philos- 
opher. I learned Greek philosophy 
early in life from him.” 

Sybil was educated at the Con- 
vent of Mercy in Waterford. She 
showed a youthful concern <i 
pretty clothes. She liked to dre 
up for school plays and make be- 
lieve she was a storybook heroine. 

“I planned first to be a writer,” 
says Sybil, “but I was dreadfully 
impatient, and feared it would take 
too long for me to succeed. So I 
wrote to a friend in London and 
asked where was the very best place 
for me to learn about fashion. She 
answered, ‘Bradley’s.’ I had never 
heard of it, but I promptly made 
up my mind that Bradley’s was 
where I would work.” 

Sybil was just 17 when she left 
home and braved London. She did 
get a job at Bradley’s, the country’s 
outstanding dressmaking establish- 
ment. The firm designed clothes for 
the royal family and the elite of 
London society. She plunged into 
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a new world, learning all about 
fabrics and design, draping, and 
patternmaking. 

In 1940, her apprenticeship over, 
she returned to Dublin and joined 
the firm of Richard Alan, on Graf- 
ton St. Her flair for distinctive 
clothes was quickly apparent. Soon 
she inaugurated style showings in 
the French manner. At the age of 
22 she was made director of the 
firm. 

In 1953, Sybil was persuaded to 
show one of her collections to the 
American fashion press. The event 
was an unqualified success. 

“With all the air of a feudal 
baron marrying off his favorite 
daughter,” reported Life, “Dublin 
destgner Sybil Connolly invited 
Paris-bound U.S. fashion editors 
and buyers to a showing of her 
new collection, and all by herself 
launched Ireland into the world of 
fashion.” 

For her. showcase, Sybil chose 
the fantastically beautiful 12th- 
century Dunsany castle Cits owners, 
Lord and Lady Plunkett, are Sybil’s 
cousins). There, in the stately draw- 
ing room, models floated by in 
Sybil’s imaginative outfits while 
viewers sipped tea from paper-thin 
Belleek. 

“I remember saying a prayer to 
the Sacred Heart that the show 
would be successful,” says Sybil, 
“and it struck me that 25 years 
earlier, when I was nine years old, 
I had said just the same prayer 
_ hoping to pass an examination in 
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arithmetic. So there I was: a lot 
of time had passed, but my feelings 
and my prayers were exactly the 
same!” 

Sybil was not alone in her 
prayers. “I had used some Carrick- 
macross lace for one of the gowns,” 
she relates, “and the dear Sisters 
who made it especially for the occa- 
sion prayed for me all that after- 
noon. And, of course, my good 
friend and advisor, Father Cormac 
of the Franciscans, came to bless 
the collection, as he has done every 
one since.” 

Father Cormac gives Sybil his 
blessing before every trip she makes 
abroad. “I don’t think I’d want to 
get on a plane otherwise,” she says. 

Viewers are most impressed 
with the artful way in which Sybil 
uses traditional Irish styles and 
fabrics. She has made high fashion 
of Irish milkmaid’s caps and the 
hand-knit hats worn by the Isle of 
Aran fishermen. From Aran, too, 
she has taken the coarse bainin 
(pronounced “bawneen”) of the 
fishermen’s clothes and made it into 
handsome ensembles for fashion- 
conscious women. One of her big- 
gest hits was an. elegant two-piece 
summer dress made of Belfast linen 
toweling. Even the crios of Aran, 
colorful braided belts which the 
women weave with the help of their 
toes, were converted into dramatic 
skirts. 

One of Sybil’s most striking ball 
gowns featured a quilted skirt, em- 
broidered with miniature Waterford 
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glass drops, the smallest ever blown 
by the famed Irish glassmakers. 

“In any gathering of smartly 
dressed women you might have 
difficulty identifying a ior or a 
Mainbocher,” commented a fashion 
editor, “but never a Sybil Connolly. 
Her daytime clothes are usually 
practical as a tea cosy but extremely 
elegant and feminine. And her eve- 
ning clothes are straight out of a 
fairy tale. You can best describe 
them as picturesque.” 

Sybil admits that she prefers de- 
signing ball gowns to designing 
suits or dresses. “I’m a hopeless ro- 
manticist,” she says, “and I like to 
believe that the evening is a roman- 
tic time and that evening clothes 
should reflect it.” 

How does she get the inspiration 
to turn out four collections a year? 

“I do a tremendous amount of 
thinking first,” says Sybil. “I don’t 
cut, and I’m not much of a sketcher. 
I like to work right with the fab- 
ric. But first, I think and think and 
think. I like to relax in Donegal or 
Connemara. The mountains and 
the trees give me something. I 
think I store up a lot of ideas that 
way in my subconscious.” 

Sybil finds fashion ideas wher- 
ever she goes. Even at Mass Sunday 
mornings at her favorite Franciscan 
church in Dublin, she finds herself 
studying the way the priest’s vest- 
ments drape. 

“And the colors in the stained- 
glass windows are a real distraction 
to me,” she says. “My, but I have 


to apply myself very strictly to my 
prayers!” 

Unlike French and Italian de- 
signers, Sybil doesn’t sell her origi- 
nals to be copied by American man- 
ufacturers. Rather, she operates her 
own wholesale business, distribut- 
ing directly to a great number of 
U.S. firms, including Rich’s in At- 
lanta; Filene’s in Boston; Marshall 
Field in Chicago; Frederick & Nel- 
son in Seattle; Bonwit-Teller, B. 
Altman, and Lord & Taylor in New 
York; and I. Magnin in California. 

By copying her own designs and 
making them in Ireland, she creates 
more employment there, for weav- 
ers of the tweed and other fabrics 
she uses and for many tailors and 
seamstresses. For Irish crochet alone, 
she employs almost 60 people, most 
of whom work in their own cot- 
tages on lace patterns which have 
been handed down for generations. 

In February of this year, Svbil 
formed her own company. “I’m 
Sybil Connolly, Ltd., now,” she says, 
“and limited is correct, indeed. I 
have absolutely no time for any- 
thing but business these days.” 

Her biggest challenge has been 
the handsome old five-story Geor- 
gian house on Merrion Square in 
Dublin which she bought to make 
into the hub of haute couture in 
Ireland. She hopes it will be ready 
for her January showings. 

“It’s been difficult to do anything 
there, what with workmen coming 
up through the floor boards,” she 


says. “We've had to put in central 
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heating and new wiring, and, of 
course, I wanted white-marble fire- 
places everywhere. Michael Scott, 
the renowned modern architect, 
has been redoing it for me, but 
since I don’t hold with modern de- 
sign I’ve had to be very severe. with 
him. It will be traditional to the 
doorknobs.” 

Sybil will use two of the upper 
floors for living quarters. The build- 
ing will be completely air-condi- 
tioned, and the color scheme will 
be her favorite gold and white. 

Sybil’s designs will take a bow 
on Broadway this fall. She is doing 
the wardrobe for leading lady Ann 
Todd in Four Winds, a play writ- 
ten by Thomas W. Phipps and pro- 
duced by Worthington Miner. Pro- 
ducer Miner flew to Dublin just 
to ask Miss Connolly to accept the 
assignment. 

“The play is all about the richest 
girl in the world, and we wanted 
the most elegant clothes in the 
world for her to wear,” he ex- 
plained. Considering the fact that 
four years ago no Broadway pro- 
ducer had ever heard of Sybil Con- 
nolly, the invitation was quite a 
feather in her cap. 

“T’ve always loved the theater, so 
I’m thrilled to create clothes for the 
stage,” Sybil says. “After all, I was 
named for an actress. When I was 
born, Sybil Thorndyke was just 
about the most famous actress of 
the day. My mother chose her 
name for me, though she didn’t 
know Miss Thorndyke. You might 
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say the wheel has made the full 
round now. Now Dame Sybil and, 
I are good friends, and her grand- 
daughter is my godchild.” 

Sybil lives near her mother and 
her young sister Judy. She has nev- 
er married. 

“I just haven’t time to get mar- 
ried,” she declares. “Marriage would 
restrict me.” 

She likes to drive fast sports cars. 
Her current favorite is a lean, tor- 
pedo-shaped, gray Bristol, made by 
the Bristo] airplane company. 

“Putting my foot on the gas ped- 
al is like playing the piano,” she 
avows. 

Not all her friends are as lyrical 
about her driving. “She’s a good 
driver, but she goes like the wind 
on the moors,” says a friend. “And 
half the time her hands are off the 
wheel while she points out a land- 
mark or punctuates a story. And — 
she’s the greatest one for getting 
lost on some country road!” None- 
theless, Sybil’s friends never turn 
down an invitation to go riding. 
She loves to explore the Irish coun- 
tryside and whisk through little vil- 
lages, stopping to admire a view or 
a cottage. 

“If she weren’t a dress designer, 
she'd make a fine real-estate sales- 
man,” declares a friend. “She knows 
every house for sale in Ireland.” 
U.S. fashion editor Carmel Snow of 
Harper’s Bazaar was one of the 
friends for whom Sybil recently 
located a house. 

Sybil likes to keep on the move. 
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She flies to London as though she 
were going around the corner, and 
she makes frequent trips to the 
U.S. and Australia. A sentimental- 
ist, she usually stays at the same 
hotels, lugs along her own bed- 
spread and bric-a-brac to make her 
suites look like home. Wherever 
she goes, she collects things. 

An acquaintance says that Sybil’s_ 
departure from an airport is strictly 
a problem in logistics. 

“Picture this little figure strug- 
gling along with three or four coats 
draped over her arms. On top of 
the coats are books, big architectur- 
al and art books, not one under a 
foot square. Balanced on top of the 
books, a cheesecake from Reuben’s 
restaurant. (Sybil dotes on cheese- 
cake from Reuben’s.) And dang- 
ling from both arms, dozens of 
bags, big and small, with gifts for 
friends. 

“Every few feet, some Galahad 
comes up and offers to help her; 
but Sybil, who can blush deeper 
than any six Southern belles when 
a strange man speaks to her, firmly 
says No and lurches forward. Fin- 
ally, at the counter, she unloads 
her tons of stuff and smiles help- 
lessly but hopefully at the attend- 
ant. Any problems? Not for Sybil. 
She is wafted onto the plane while 
I, with only an extra handkerchief 
or two in my luggage, stand around 
and wait while my overweight 
charges are totted up.” 

“The most gratifying part of my 
success in the fashion world has 


been the wonderful way in which 
America has treated me,” says Sybil. 
“I remember when I gave my first 
showing i in Dunsany. A London de- 
signer warned me not to be too ex- 
cited about the reception I got. 
‘Those Americans will pick you up 
one day and drop you the next,’ he 
told me. He couldn’t have been 
more desperately wrong.” 

She says that she could sell five 
times again the clothes she now ex- 
ports to American stores. 

“But rather than take orders and 
not fill them properly, I refuse 
them,” she says. “I’m building my 
business slowly and it must be 
based on quality.” 

There are many irons in the Con- 
nolly blaze. For the Irish Linen 
guild, she designs annual collec- 
tions of bedspreads, tablecloths, 
and place mats. She has just com- 
pleted her first line of hats, “ro- 
mantic as a new moon over the 
furze,” and she is planning a line 
of Sybil Connolly fabrics, hand- 
woven, of course. And as if that 
wasn’t enough, she'll launch a new 
perfume, to be called Sybil. 

“There are these dear Cistercian 
monks on the isle of Caldy off the 
coast of Wales,” she explains. 
“They make wonderful lavender 
scents, and they’ve been working 
on a perfume for me. I want it to 
be very Irish.” 

One of those who sings Sybil 
Connolly’s praises loudest is Donal 
Scully, director of the Irish Export 
Promotion board in New York. 
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“It would be difficult to evaluate with the fact that she has made 
the service which Miss Connolly fashion editors and American wom- 
has performed for Ireland,” he says. en conscious of Irish design. She 
“She not only has focused the at- has introduced the finest examples 
tention of the entire fashion world of Irish tweeds, poplin, linen, and 
on Ireland but has succeeded in laces to the American public. The 
sustaining the sometimes fickle in- demand for them has had a most 
terest of the fashion arbiters. encouraging effect on our trade bal~, 

“Sybil’s contribution doesn’t stop ance. God bless her!” 


wy 
, ' A 


Pie ea 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


I was apprehensive when Sister Aquinas stopped me after Mass and asked me 
to teach catechism to 4 group of children preparing for First Communion. The 
parish had had a population increase of more than 500% in ten years. The 
pastor and the Sisters did the best they could. The rest was up to God—and 
to such untrained teachers as I. 

The.day we started, ten pairs of wide eyes greeted me; several crooked- 
picket-fence smiles made me a willing prisoner. I quickly fell in love with those 
children. Many times I found myself wishing that my own children would 
listen to me with such rapt attention. 

Whenever possible, I tried to tie the catechism lessons in with everyday 
life as the children knew it. The Saturday before Thanksgiving, I distributed 
sheets of paper and asked the children to draw pictures of the things they 
thought they should thank God for. I suggested that they consider their parish 
church, the priests, the Sisters, as well as the things usually associated with 
the holiday: families, turkeys, pumpkin pies. 

As the children bent thoughtfully over their papers, one youngster whis- 
pered something to her companion. I noticed that a message was traveling 
swiftly around the large table at which the children worked. Wondering what 
mischief was afoot, I busied myself preparing the next assignment. 

When the papers were handed in, I found little churches with tilted steeples, 
nuns with veils askew, turkeys most cooks would hesitate to prepare. And I 
also found, in every sketch of things to be thankful for, a portrait of a person 
identified in one sketch as My Catekism Teecher. 

Each of them had produced a reasonable facsimile of my long nose and 
horn-rimmed glasses. I think they paid me the most gracious compliment I 
have ever received. G. M. Kakecek in the St. Anthony Messenger (Sept. ’57). 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $25 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 
we will also pay $25 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 











By Barbara Ward 


Condensed from 


“The Interplay of East and West’’* 





Why Is Man Here? 


Christianity’s answer is 
both true and exciting 


[URIOSITY IS ONE OF the first 
/ marks of the human race. 

Man knows that his life is 
transient, he witnesses death and 
destruction, he is conscious deeply 
in himself of being not self-sufhcient 
but wholly dependent upon things 
that he does not understand. Thus, 
from the beginning, in his most 
primitive religions, man has _at- 
tempted to reach out for explana- 
tions. 

One question lies behind all the 
others that man proposes: why is 
he here at all? What is the purpose 
of this whole vast panorama of hu- 
man, physical, terrestrial, and plan- 
etary events in which he is plunged, 
yet wakes to self-consciousness with 
intimations of infinity and the ag- 
onizing knowledge of death? 

Three kinds of answer to the rid- 
dle of man’s being have been given. 

1. Fatalism, the answer that we 
do not know, and that the whole 
thing is meaningless. One of the 
products of ancient thought was 
the conviction that man’s whole ex- 
istence is bound to a fixed, revolv- 


ing system in which all is prede- 
termined and all recurs. Greek 
thought envisaged a Great Year 
which brought the cycle of cen- 
turies full circle. Buddhism saw 
man bound to a “melancholy 
wheel” driven by his own desires. 
Individual life is no more than a 
flash of consciousness playing on a 
vast and meaningless pageant of 
unending revolving change. 

In a sense, communism harks 
back to that kind of fatalism. Call- 
ing fate by any other name does 
not change its nature. You may 
call your stern goddess “dialectical 
materialism”; nevertheless she re- 
mains a goddess of inescapable des- 
tiny, from whose path you cannot 
swerve and who controls the whole 
development of history according to 
iron law. Man is no more than a 
product of this process, and has no 
further significance. 

This is the position that the 
Marxist ought to take, because hu- 
man freedom can find no room in 
the strict theory of economic deter- 
minism. Nor, unless he adds the 


*@ 1957 by Barbara Ward, and reprinted with permission. Published by W. W. Norton & Co., 
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quite unprovable belief that private 
property is the source of all evil, 
can the Marxist explain why at the 
end of all the conditioned econom- 
ic change, a Utopia should put an 
end to history. 

Ancient thinkers introduced no 
such gimmick; they thought that 
the revolving universe would go on 
being “nasty, brutish, and short.” 
They did not expect a happy end- 
ing. But the communists have 
lived too near to the Christian hope 
of resurrection and of all things 
made new. And so, at whatever 
cost to logic, they envisage a happy 
ending. There may be no logical 
foundation for it; nevertheless, 
there it is. 

2. Marxism, in spite of its philos- 
ophy, really belongs to a quite dif- 
ferént approach, not of fatalism but 
of humanistic materialism. This is 
a second answer to the riddle of 
man’s being, that man himself is 
the explanation of it all, is his own 
answer and justification. Humanity 
itself is an object for sufficient wor- 
ship. The development of the hu- 
man race is enough to give mean- 
ing to the vast processions of nature 
by which it is surrounded. 

This is, in many ways, a noble 
view. It is certainly one that has 
been fostered with great strength in 
the West, where man by the use of 
his reason, imagination, energy, 
and creativeness, has, transformed 
the face of the earth. Its supporters 
claim that it embraces all humanity 
and that it is a possible moral basis 
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for a world-wide order. The service 
of man transcends all frontiers. 
Here is the ideal for which we seek. 

Yet I think, for all the noble 
lives and actions that this religion 
of humanity has inspired, that it is 
not enougi. Nor do I think it gives 
full rein to the potential creative- 
ness and vision of mankind. 

The first limiting factor in choos- 
ing man as the meaning and center 
of the universe is, alas, to consider 
oneself. Each man, if he stops to 
consider, is aware of his total de- 
pendence upon a million things be- 
yond his control simply for the daily 
business of living. When they fail, 
as fail they will, dependence turns 
to death. 

Nor is the question simply one 
of physical limitations. We are as 
aware of mental limitations. And 
heaven knows most of us are pain- 
fully aware of moral limitations, of 
a will so weak and a moral purpose 
so feeble that we hardly keep troth 
or faith, or pursue, even over a few 
weeks, any consistent line of con- 
duct. Not even the wisest and best 
escape discouragement when they 
look at themselves. 

Few people have made gods of 
themselves; the result is disaster if 
they do. When people turn to a re- 
ligion of mankind, they are nearly 
always thinking of something be- 
yond themselves, of humanity in its 
collective aspect.. But since humani- 
ty is a very big idea, the worship 
of humanity tends to become some- 
thing more precise. Lip-service may 
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be paid to a wider ideal. But prac- 
tical, effective service is rendered to 
the organized units of humanity: 
dynasty, empire, nation, class. And 
these ideals have in them danger- 
ous possibilities of perversion. 

To seek the meaning of life in 
a collective organization is to give 
it religious significance. Now, his- 
tory shows that when politics takes 
on a religious color citizens look for 
a godlike man to guide them, rath- 
er than to committees, assemblies or 
“collective leadership.” The French 
Revolution begins with the religion 
of humanity and ends with Napol- 
eon. Stalin twisted world commu- 
nism into Great Russian dictator- 
ship. 

No mortal man can bear the full 
weight of his fellows’ adoration. 
When all the freight of human 
questioning, longing, and despair is 
shifted onto the shoulders of one 
man, the more likely consequence 
is that he will run mad—as we have 
seen it even in our own day: Hitler 
in his bunker, Stalin dying among 
the terrors of his “doctors’ plot.” 
Human nature cannot bear the 
loneliness and the stress. 

Horrors of destructiveness and 
mania have marked the paths of 
dictators throughout history. And 
when we blame them, we should 
perhaps remember the weight with 
which they have been loaded by 
the communities they led. They 
may have started in pride and am- 
bition. They end carrying the bur- 
den of the whole community, scape- 


goats as well as leaders. Men are 
not born to be their own gods. 

There is another sense in which 
the collective image of man can 
lead to disaster. Our ideal may be 
the nation. Or we can express our 
wider striving in terms of the class 
to which we belong. But often we 
find that what we have produced is 
not a wider vision, but an organi- 
zation in the name of which we 
will commit crimes and _ atrocities 
which, in our private capacity, we 
would not even contemplate. 

When man makes a religion of 
his collective self, there is almost 
no horror that he will not commit 
in that name. This capacity to 
behave worse in one’s collective ca- 
pacity can even be observed in reli- 
gious communities. By giving them- 
selves to the collective whole, some 
men, instead of using greater vision 
and wider humanity, have actually 
fallen to lower, more vicious and 
more brutal standards than would 
have been tolerated for a moment 
in private life. It is not only in the 
name of liberty that high-minded 
crime has been committed. Every 
collective ideal has exacted its mar- 
tyrs and its blood. 

These are not abstract historical 
reflections. In our own day, com- 
munism has both caught the loyal- 
ty of sincerely convinced lovers of 
humanity and committed inhuman 
cruelties in their name. 

3. We are then left with a third 
possible answer to the riddle of hu- 
man life. It is that man is a being 
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created by a benevolent and om- 
niscient Power and that the mean- 
ing of the universe is to be unrav- 
eled in the relationship between 
God and man. 

Many of the institutions under 
which we live, many of the great 
visions by which we are still in- 
spired; are derived from the day 
when the idea of a divine order of 
reality was still a living truth in 
the minds of most people. The sep- 
aration of divine and secular, of 
Church and state, of the things that 
are God’s and the things that are 
Caesar’s, has helped to create a so- 
ciety in which subordinate groups 
enjoy their own appropriate rights. 
The notion of a moral law tran- 
scending kings and princes is anoth- 
er strong strand in our constitution- 
al practice of government. 


Freedom has its roots in the con- 
cept of each human soul enjoying 
infinite value in the sight of God 
and bearing the grandeur and serv- 
itude of personal choice and re- 
sponsibility. And if all men are 
children of a common Father, they 
are brothers at the roots of their be- 
ing. Christianity has often betrayed 
but never denied the brotherhood 
of man. 

And, unique among world reli- 
gions, Christianity, inheriting the 
vision from its Jewish roots, has 
seen the whole of history not as 
meaningless repetition but as the 
unfolding of the drama of God’s 
purpose for man—a drama in which 
man, as free agent, has a creative 
part to play, transforming himself 
and his environment into a better, 
higher reflection of an ideal order. 


In Our Pevicl 


In our parish school, St. John the Baptist, in Hamden, Conn., the Ist-grade 
Sister always rewards her pupils for excellent work with a gold star at the top 


of their papers. 


The other day, one boy received a large zero at the top of his. When he took 
the paper home, he explained to his mother, “Sister ran out of stars, so she 


gave me a moon!” 


William T. White. 


In our parish, St. Ambrose in Latham, N.Y., the organist always has diff- 
culty rounding up a choir. Everyone seems to have the same excuse, “But, I 


just can’t sing.” 


A few weeks ago, in preparation for the dedication of our new church, he 
posted this sign: “Wanted: 10 tenors, 10 sopranos, 10 basses, 10 altos, 20 who 


can’t sing a note.” He got his choir. 


Mary Ellen Scully. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 












By a Teen-ager 
As told to Cal Bernstein 
Condensed from the “American Weekly”* 








Going Steady Is for the Birds 


A brave girl takes flight to freedom and fun 


EORGE AND I have breken up. 
We decided that Going 
\__... Steady is too much like 
buying a season ticket to the ball 
park. Only this crazy ticket requires 
that you attend a game every day, 
and sit in the same seat, rain or 
shine. By the end of the season 
you'll know everything there is to 
know about the home team and your 
neighboring seat holders. But you 
won't know much about life as 
lived by others outside the ball park. 
For a while George and I stuck 
strictly to the Unwritten Code of 
Going Steady. I went everywhere 
with George; it was nice to be seen 
with him. At first it seemed like lots 
of fun, a neat arrangement against 
loneliness. 
We got to know each other aw- 


fully well. But after a few months . 


each of us stopped trying to make 
a good impression on the other. I 
took George for granted; he auto- 
matically assumed I’d be waiting 
for him, ready to go anywhere, any- 
time. 

We always went to the same 








places and saw the same friends. I 
couldn’t go anywhere in Salt Lake 
City without him, and there was 
never a chance to meet new people. 
At West High school the grapevine 
had me pegged as George's Girl, so 
other boys weren’t allowed to speak 
to me. Even my girl friends became 
scarce. Either I didn’t have time to 
see them or else they were off some- 
where with their own steadies. 
Meanwhile, it was talk, talk, talk, 
with George. ! knew everything he 
had to say before he said it, and he 
could predict my reactions before I 
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had a chance to open my mouth. 
Finally, George and I made a 
decision. We decided we liked each 
other too much to go steady. We 
agreed that the Unwritten Code 
had a stranglehold on us; we felt 
trapped and too young to be tied 


down. At 17 I suddenly felt middle~ 


aged. I had a yearning to do what 
I felt like doing, without fear of 
spying and whispering. And George, 
too, really was looking forward to 
freedom again. 

During the first few days after 
our separation I felt like a widow. 
Girl friends consoled me, although 
I doubt if many of them approved 
of or even undérstood my breaking 
off. I felt alone, without anyone to 
brag to or confide in. But my main 
concern was whether the school 
grapevine would carry news about 
my freedom in time to get a date 
for Saturday night’s dance. It was 
great to be back in circulation again. 

Now that the original shock has 
worn off I can take a good, honest 
look at the past situation. It’s hard 
to believe that I was once a fanatic 
adherent to the Going Steady Code. 
It was a cruel experience. I feel 
sorry for the one out of three high- 
school students around the country 
who are trapped by it. 

In many ways, Going Steady can 
be compared to marriage, only it 
doesn’t work because you're not 
married. You have none of the joys 
or creative aspects of married life, 
only the limitations. It has all the 
dull, none of the exciting moments. 


I’m a Mormon, and our church 
strongly believes that teen-agers 
should keep to large groups. It’s 
really more fun to go to church 
dances than to school dances be- 
cause you're not always stuck with 
the same boy all evening. 

But how did I get stuck with the 
System? Like practically all my 
friends, I worked my way up 
through the Unwritten Code’s ap- 
prenticeship system. You start by 
Playing the Field while still in jun- 
ior high school, shopping or scroung- 
ing around for dates. Ground rules 
permit being seen with any un- 
attached manpower, although you 
soon learn that certain boys have 
already been spoken for by the more 
precocious teeners in the crowd. 

You’re amazed to find that some 
of your classmates have been paired 
off since they were 13 years old! 
While you‘are Playing the Field, 
two consecutive dates with the 
same boy might lead to questions 
and whispers. Three consecutive 
dates may peg you as his One Spe- 
cial Girl because you see him Quite 
a Bit. If your One Special takes 
you to a school dance, resign your- 
self to being monopolized by him. 

My friend Louise, who loves 
dancing, went with an_ athlete 
Quite a Bit. He was a terrible danc- 
er, and would sit out the entire 
night. According to the Code, the 
athlete was supposed to allow his 
One Special to jig a little with an- 
other boy, once or twice, during the 
evening. But his feelings would 
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have been terribly hurt had she 
done so. 

By the time you’re a sophomore 
in high school you should be ready 
to settle down. Your flighty days are 
over. Now comes the mad scramble 
for an odd male with whom to go 
Steadily (pronounced sted-e-lee). 
At this plateau you're permitted to 
talk with other boys, but loyalty 
prohibits it. 

The grounds of security are slip- 
pery here. You have a funny feel- 
ing in your stomach that if your 
boy friend dances with another girl 
he might learn to like her better 
than you. Then you'd have to find 
another couple, and Swap Steadies. 
However, it’s improbable that he’d 
ever get to like another girl more 
than you, since there’s very little 
opportunity to meet one. Besides, 
only two-timers and renegades would 
stoop so low as to talk to a boy 
who is engaged to Go Steady. 

After a year or two of Swapping, 
Flipping, and Floating Steadies, all 
parties have been thoroughly in- 
doctrinated in the rules of the game. 
You’ve had a boy “pin you” with 
the ’57 portion of the school pin 
higher than the school insignia 
COne Special), and with the 57 
lower (Steadily). Now along comes 
a brave warrior to claim you as a 
Steady. He pins you so the ’57 is 
even with the school insignia, and 
thereby labels his booty for the out- 
side world. 

The Unwritten Code for Going 
Steady, as it’s practiced today in 





practically every high school, is the 
most rigidly disciplined set of social 
regulations ever imposed in a de- 
mocracy. My girl friend Marily 
couldn’t wait to get married so she'd 
be free of it. Now she feels a lot 
less restricted and has a wider circle 
of acquaintances than she was ever 
permitted to have while Going 
Steady. According to the Code, no 
one from the opposite sex can be 
seen walking with, talking to, think- 
ing about, or eyeing anyone who 
has been spoken for. 

Under this system, extracurricular 
school activities are looked upon as 
a foolish waste of time. Homework 
competes with drive-ins, and school 
grades suffer. The girls almost al- 
ways do what their boy friends want 
to do. You're’ lucky if your Steady 
happens to be in the National 
Guard, so that you have an oc- 
casional free evening to — with 
your girl friends. 

There are degrees of Going Steady 
that vary between individuals and 
from school to school, but too often 
Going Steady is more than just a 
“passing fancy,” as some parents 
would like to believe. 

Fortunately, my experience was 
a moderate one. George and I dated 
every week end, but only a couple 
of nights during the week. Even 
so, my school and church activities 
suffered because our devotion to 
each other took so much time. 

Some of my girl friends go to 
improbable extremes. Myra, for ex- 
ample, meets her Steady before 
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school every morning. They see each 
other in the corridor between each 
class, and they lunch together. In 
the afternoon he takes her home. 
Then they go to his house. He takes 
her home for dinner and calls for 
her 45 minutes later. Then they go 
to his house. Then they go to her 
house, sometimes for a drive, and 
he brffigs her home. It starts all over 
again the next morning. On week 
ends they see each other for longer 
periods of time. Their parents don’t 
seem to have any objections. 

Heaven knows what they talk 
about for so many hours, or what 
happens when they run out of con- 
versation. 

It seems to me that the very kids 
who most need the experience of 
getting to know many different 
people are the ones who lean most 


heavily on each other. They are the 


ones who gravitate to the worst ex- 
tremes of steady dating. It just isn’t 
healthy for two teeners to depend 
so much on each other for a sense 
of security. 

Let’s face it: Going Steady is re- 
sponsible for shotgun weddings. 
Security rather than sex probably 
is the reason kids start Going 
Steady, but one thing can easily 
lead to another, and something very 
bad is likely to result. Constant 
physical contact with one boy can 
soon become overpowering. 

Going Steady in high school isn’t 
always a serious affair, but I under- 
stand that about 15% of all high- 
school couples who Go Steady end 


up marrying each other. It’s pure 
luck if the marriages work out, 
since so few steadies have a chance 
to shop around and decide whether 
they've picked the right mate. 

A girl friend in my history class 
went with the same boy for four 
years. They drifted into marriage, 
unwittingly, by the time she was 
17. Two months later they were 
divorced. 

Going Steady too early in life is 
about the worst preparation for 
marriage I can imagine. I have 
many friends who have gone steady 
with the same boys for years. 
They're so mixed up they don’t 
even know if they still like each 
other, or if they're just fearful of 
not being able to find anyone else. 
Even though their personalities 
have changed, they're afraid to 
change the pattern of their friend- 
ship. The longer such a friendship 
continues the harder it is to quit. 

I guess we adolescents are an in- 
secure lot. Perhaps, if parents re- 
alized this and understood our need 
to belong, we wouldn’t have to get 
so much of our sense of security 
outside the home. 

Most of my friends claim that 
Going Steady gives them this sense 
of security. To me this is the same 
yearning that prods 18-year-olds, 
when looking for a job, to inquire 
about pension plans and retirement 
benefits. Most of the kids I know 
are afraid of competition. Even the 
prettiest girls are afraid to be caught 
without a date. Going Steady is 
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The Thing To Do today, so almost 
everybody does it. I know a few 
teeners who can’t Go Steady be- 
cause their parents won't let them, 
and a few others who are brave 
enough to think that Going Steady 
is foolish. 

Under the Old System they could 
have had an occasional date, but 
since the Unwritten Code went into 
effect the chances to do this are 
getting fewer and fewer all the 
time. 


It’s rough to be trapped by this 


Code, rough for those who are 
caught in it and equally rough for 
those who'd like to be part of it 
but can’t. 

Going Steady in college, or be- 
tween older kids, is different. Pre- 
sumably such young persons are 
ready to think seriously of marriage, 
and I imagine that Going Steady 
for them would be a prelude to 
engagement. My gripe is with my 
fellow teen-agers. For them Going 
Steady just doesn’t make sense. It 
isn’t any fun. It’s for the birds. 


IT CAN BE DONE 


In the minds of my parishioners there was an almost necessary connection 
between the sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist. It was extremely 
dificult to make them realize that Holy Communion is the concluding act 
in the drama of the Sacrifice of the Mass. To many, the Mass was merely a 
preamble to the reception of Christ in Communion. This was made apparent 
by their failure to receive Communion at funeral Masses. 


Now, whenever I lead the Rosary at the house or funeral home on the night 
before a funeral; I point out to the assembled friends and relatives of the 
deceased that the new regulations for the Eucharistic fast make it easy for 
them to receive Communion at the funeral Mass. I stress the fact that there 
is no better way of showing our love for the deceased and our sympathy for 


the bereaved. 


The results have been heartening. In our small rural parish we now have 
many communicants at funeral Masses. Thus, little by little, another unfortu- 
nate custom is biting the dust: a custom that has contributed in its own way to 
the rise and development of spiritual individualism. 


There is an added blessing. Lapsed Catholics who have come home for 
the funeral of a parent, brother, or sister are often filled with a sense of 
regret. This natural sorrow can be supernaturalized, and it sometimes leads 


them to return to the sacraments and the practice of their faith. 
Worship (Sept. ’57). 





By. Ronald M. Deutsch 
Condensed from “This Week’’* 





So You Think You're 
a Good Driver! 


You may give yourself away in 


this test of driving attitudes 


/ HAT KIND of driver would you 
W call yourself? Fast and aggres- 
sive, taking a few chances, breaking 
a few laws? Good, courteous, not 
slow or fast, careful of laws? Slow 
and fearful, always conservative, 
now and then _ unintentionally 
breaking a law, perhaps causing an 
accident? 

Researchers at the Institute of 
Transportation and Engineering of 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles are developing a test of 
driving attitudes. The idea is to find 
out people who are likely to break 
trafic. laws or get into accidents. 
Such people could then get special 
instruction to correct their errors. 

The value of re-educating dan- 
gerous drivers was shown in a re- 
cent Los Angeles police experi- 
ment. People habitually involved in 
crack-ups and citation cases were 
given driving courses. The next 
year, both tickets and accidents 
among the group fell off to a frac- 
tion of what they had been before. 


Psychologists Harry Case and 
Roger Stewart hope to single out 
potential bad drivers with their 
driving survey. The test has been 
tried on hundreds of students and 
smaller groups of habitual traffic of- 
f‘hders. Their answers were then 
checked against their driving rec- 
ords, Thus far, the results are prom- 
ising. 

The driving survey seems most 
accurate for young and beginning 
drivers. This pleases Drs. Case and 
Stewart, because such a test is like- 
ly to be most useful when applied 


_—— Seer 
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to youngsters while they are learn- 
ing and before they develop driving 
habits. 

Psychologists think that the at- 
titudes which make for good or poor 
driving are often formed before the 
_ driver ever gets behind the wheel. 
Certainly they are developed dur- 
ing the learning period. Drs. Case 
and Stewart say their test should 
be used during learning, so that 
poor attitudes can be discovered in 
time to be corrected. 

Most people rate themselves as 
average drivers, belonging in the 
second group of the three described 
at the beginning of this article. 

In which group do you think you 
belong? Which group do you think 
had most accidents? And which do 
you think got most tickets? I will 
tell you later. 

First take the following driving- 
survey test, which has been espe- 
cially adapted from a comprehen- 
sive battery of detailed questions. 
Each item presents a driving situa- 
tion and offers two choices. Neither 
choice may seem legal, logical or 
just what you’d do. So don’t look 
for the right answer. There isn’t 
any. The idea is to take the choice 
closest to your own probable reac- 
tion—and to do it as quickly and 
honestly as you can. 


1. You near an intersection just as 
an oncoming car signals a left turn. 
Two cars in front of you hurry 
through. You: 

a. Pick up speed and keep going. 


b. Slow down to let the other 
guy turn. 
2. Nearing a corner, in the right 
lane, you suddenly see the car in 
the left lane stop. You can’t see - 
why. Your two-year-old sits beside 
you. You: 
a. Stop. Hold out your arm so 
the child won’t fall. 
b. Keep going, get past the cor- 
ner. 
3. It is late, and the highway is 
dark. You are doing 55 when the 
bright headlights of an oncoming 
car blind you. Do you: 
a. Keep your lights up till he 
dims his? 
b. Slow down till he passes? 
4. You are doing 30 (the speed lim- 
it) in the left lane of a crowded 
street. But drivers keep honking at 
you. You: 
a. Ignore the honking. Speed 
limits are speed limits, period. 
b. Try to squeeze over into the 
right-hand Jane. 
5. In the left lane, you come up be- 
hind a car stopped for a light. The 
light turns green. You: 
a. Slow down and follow the car 
as it starts up. 
b. Swing to the right and try to 
pass before he gets going. 
6. Just as you walk up to your 
parked car, the guy parked behind 
it pulls out and crumples your ferid- 
er, then keeps going. You: 
a. Quickly look around for wit- 
nesses for your insurance re- 


rt. 
b. Follow him. 
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7. If you miss a left turn, the next 
is a mile away. Traffic is jammed. 
You are in the right lane. You: 

a. Watch for an opening. If you 
can’t see one, pass the corner. 

b. Signal and slowly force your 
way into the left lane. 

8. On a narrow street, one lane 
each way, you meet a heap of dirt 
‘and the sign “Men Working” plant- 
ed in your lane. Oncoming traffic is 
steady. Cars behind you sound 
their horns. You: 

a. Edge slowly around the dirt, 
stopping when cars won't 
yield. 

b. Wait till a courteous driver 
lets you go through. 

9. Signals are set for 30 mph. You 
are late for work, so you: 

a. Match your speed to the sig- 
nals and keep in lane. 

b. Change lanes when you get 
stuck behind slow cars. 

10. You are going to make a left 
turn. The car ahead stops when it 
gets to the corner. In a hurry, you: 

a. Signal, then turn before you 
quite get to the corner. 

b. Wait behind the car till you 
are into the intersection. 

11. Every night, in snarled home- 
bound traffic, you wait in line 
through nine or ten signal changes 
before you can make that same left 
turn. Tonight you’ve waited. You 
are first in line, and as the light 
turns, you: 

a. Turn fast before oncoming 
traffic can block you. 


b. Signal. Start working slowly 

through the intersection. 

The researchers are still in the 
process of determining the best scor- 
ing method, but here is one way to 
judge your answers. If you have 
answered the questions honestly, 
check your choices against these. 
Score 1 when the answer is the 
same as the following table—O when 
it’s different. Then add. 

1, a; 2, b; 3, a; 4, a; 5, b; 6, b; 
7, b; 8, a; 9, b; 10, a; 11, a. 

8-11. You probably drive fast, 
take some chances. There is a good 
chance you have had a ticket this 
year and will get one next. The 
higher your score, probably the fast- 
er and more aggressive your driving. 

4-7. Your driving habits are prob- 
ably average, a little more courteous 
than most. But your group draws 
the second most tickets. The higher 
your score in this classification too, 
the more violations you will have. 

0-3. You probably drive slowly 
and cautiously. You are not as like- 
ly to get tickets, but you may cause 
some strain among fellow drivers. 
The lower your score, the more 
likely you are to snarl traffic. 

Who gets into most accidents? 
Here’s a surprise: accidents seem 
almost evenly divided among fast, 
moderate, and slow drivers. But 
they tend to be more common in 
the two extremes. If your score is 
10 or more, or | or less, you might 
take a close look at the insurance on 
your car—and perhaps, on your life. 


TUTE 








By Bruce Vawter, C.M. 





Condensed from “A Path Through Genesis”* 


Beginning With Genesis 


Some age-old Biblical problems 23 
have been solved by modern scholars 7 





HE PART which should be 
T read first in any worth-while 
part which should be read first in 
the Bible is Genesis. I think there 
is no better way to discourage Bible 
reading than by the oft-repeated 
advice, “Read the New Testament 
first, then the Old.” 

Priests who are so handy with 
this advice might recall their feeling 
of futility each 4th Sunday in Lent 
as they try to explain to an uncom- 
prehending audience: “It is written 
that Abraham had two sons, the 
one by a slave girl and the other 
by a free woman,” and “Sinai is a 
mountain in- Arabia, which cor- 
responds to the present Jerusalem, 
and is in slavery with her children.” 

Just what are you supposed to 
make of this beautiful allegory if 
you know nothing of the story of 
Abraham, Agar and Sara, Isaac 
and Ismael? Just how sensible is 
it to read the New Testament first 
if you are going to meet this sort 
of thing at every turn? 

And you do meet it at every turn. 











book is the beginning. The: 


Without the Old Testament, you 
can follow the bare historical facts 
of the Gospel, just as a man who 
knows nothing of Rembrandt can 
see that The Night Watch,is a 
painting of soldiers. But what the 
evangelist did with these facts, and 
what they meant to him, will be 
one with Babylon and Tyre. and 
the two wives of Abraham. 

Will you see the point of Mat- 
thew’s insistence that it was on a 
mountain that our Lord delivered 
the epitome of his New Law? Or 
why the Jews wanted to stone Him 
when He said, “I am”? These are 
keystones of the Gospel. 

Genesis is sometimes thought of 
as the most difficult book of the 
Bible. This is not true. I think it 
is perhaps the first few chapters 


which have given it this reputation; 





Father Vawter, a Vincentian, re- 
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ture from the Pontifical Biblical in- 
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tor of the “Catholic Biblical Quar- 
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for what they say seems to clash 
with what the world at large now 
commonly recognizes as proved 
scientific fact. But there is and 
can be no real conflict between faith 
and reason when both are properly 
understood, and we have the right 
to see this demonstrated in Genesis. 

In the 19th century the scientific 
study of the Bible was dominated 
by German rationalists who had to 
their own satisfaction proved Gene- 
sis to be a collection of Jewish 
legend and pious fiction composed 
at a late date, edifying but hardly 
historical. They were honest men, 
but not much disposed to attach 
any great value to traditional views. 

Neither were they given much 
reason to do so by any Catholic 
arguments. The scientific age had 
caught the champions of orthodoxy 
unprepared. With brilliant excep- 
tions, they fled the field of debate 
and tried to ignore rather than in- 
terpret the real points that had been 
scored against the traditional form- 
ulas which they continued to repeat 
in a loud, clear voice. 

The reaction to this situation be- 
gan about the turn of the century. 
Scholars had begun to suspect that 
the rationalists had applied to Gene- 
sis standards that went very well 
in 19th-century German literature, 
but not at all in the ancient Near 
East. Scandinavian scholars helped 
call attention to the tremendous 
influence of oral tradition in the 
ancient Semitic world. Today the 
old criticism has been replaced by 


one which has learned to respect 
the mentality and intentions of the 
Biblical authors. , 

Catholic scholars are now play- 
ing their full part. What is less 
fortunate is that Catholics know 
little of. the scholars’ contributions 
and the changes in traditional in- 
terpretations which have resulted. 
These contributions are much better 
understood in Germany and France 
than among English-speaking Cath- 
olics. 

Perhaps the most important fact 
established by the rationalists is 
that sources were used and that 
Genesis is a work of composition. 
Father Roland de Vaux has sum- 
med up the evidence rather well: 
“One after another in the Penta- 
téuch we discover doublets, repeti- 
tions, and discordances. Genesis 
begins with two juxtaposed ac- 
counts of creation. There are two 
genealogies of Cain, and two 
stories of the flood. Twice Abraham 
risks Sara’s honor in making her 
pass for his sister, and the same ad- 
venture is told of Isaac and Re- 
becca. The kidnapping of Joseph is 
told in two ways, as is the story of 
his introduction into Egypt. Moses 
receives the divine vocation twice, 
and the name of Jahweh is revealed 
to him twice, while according to 
Genesis this name had already been 
known before the flood. There are 
several different versions of the 
story of the plagues of Egypt. There 
are countless other analogous cases.” 

A modern historian, confronted 
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with varying accounts of the same 
event, tries to sift down to get at 
the original story. The historians of 
Genesis, however, did something 
surprising. All the traditions were 
used with their variations. The 
same action, described in meticu- 
lous detail, is ascribed in one place 
to Abraham, in another to Isaac. 

This method of using source ma- 
terial is quite surprising to us. We 
would not do such a thing—and 
often the undeniable “we would 
not” somehow gets confused in our 
minds with “no one would.” Yet 
someone did. 

That the Semitic mentality dif- 
fers from the Anglo-Saxon may be 
a pity, but differ it does. Several 
scholars, including Cardinal Tisser- 
ant, the famous Orientalogist, have 
published studies showing that the 
Semitic historical method consists 
of laying parallel versions of the 
same story side by side or editing 
them into a single whole, retaining 
the original thoughts and expres- 
sions even though they may con- 
flict. Those scholars have their 
proofs in works whose sources still 
exist; it is not necessary to reason 
to their existence as in Genesis. 

Moses is the author of the sub- 
stance of the Pentateuch, but the 
Pentateuch is also the work of oth- 
er inspired writers and editors who 
have developed its laws and narra- 
tives, gathered its sources into one, 
and given it its-present form. While 
each of the sources is Mosaic, stem- 
ming from Moses’ activity in gath- 


Fundamentalism has never 
had a home in the Catholic 
Church. It is regrettable that 
some Catholics have felt that 
the fundamentalists are on our 

. side in their reverence for the 

letter of God’s word amid a 
world that has so largely gone 
over to unbelief. Fundamental- 
ism is not born of respect for 
the Bible. It is born of con- 
tempt for man’s God-given in- 
tellect. It has failed the most 
elementary task of religion, the 
rational service of God. 

Father Vawter. 
ering together his people’s histori- 
cal traditions and codifying and 
enacting their laws under divine 
inspiration, each has taken on its 
own distinctive form in the various 
circles among which they were 
handed down after his time. 

We all know the process; it hap- 
pens to our own family storytellers. 
What Happened to Grandfather at 
the Columbian Exposition may be 
somebody else’s tale of What Hap- 
pened to Grandfather at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, while your cou- 
sin may insist that it did not hap- 
pen to grandfather at all, but to 
granduncle John. 

But what does this do to’ the 
Bible as the inspired word of God? 
If we make Genesis say in one 
breath that Abraham did a certain 
thing, and in another that it was 
Isaac, are we not saying that Gene- 
sis is wrong at least once? Family 
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traditions about grandfather are all 
well and good, but they are not 
God’s inspired word. 

But neither were the sources of 
Genesis God’s inspired word. True, 
they doubtless contained words that 
had been written under divine in- 
spiration, for Moses was an in- 
spired man. 

They became the inspired word 
of God, that is, those parts of them 
that were used, when the inspired 
editor who gave Genesis its pres- 
ent form gathered them into his 
text. He wrote a book as a man 
would normally write a book, draw- 
ing on his own experiences or on 
the work of others for his material. 
In the Biblical text these words are 
inspired and have all the guaran- 
tees of inspiration, but this is not 
true of the words in their previous 
context. The author of 2nd Macca- 
bees states explicitly that his book 
is a condensation of a longer, five- 
volume work by another author. 
Second Maccabees is Scripture, and 
its author’s judgments are God’s 
judgments and without error. The 
‘volumes that he used were not 
Scripture, and may have had a mis- 
take on every page as far as we 
know. 

The author of Genesis was as 
well aware as we are that it was 
not likely that a striking event 
which one story had associated 
with Abraham had taken place 
once more down to the last detail 
with Isaac. Neither was he in any 
‘better position than we to decide 


God” 


which version was correct. What is 
more important is that he could not 
have cared less. The fact that he 
included both versions, not only 
here but countless other times, is 
eloquent testimony that verifying 
details of this sort was of no con- 
cern to him whatever. He had a 
purpose that transcended these triv- 
ialities. 

What that purpose was, you 
must try to find when you read 
Genesis. All we need say for the 
moment is that it is this purpose 
that is the inspired meaning of 
Genesis. This is the Word of God 
which is free from error. While 
Genesis undoubtedly contains er- 
rors, it teaches none. 

Psalm 13 says, “The fool has 
said in his heart, “There is no 
God.’” Are the words, ‘ 
inspired? Mose 






upheld the verbal 
Scripture. Are the¥ therefore guar- 
anteed free from error? In the con- 
text and purpose with which the 
author used them, Yes: and that 
purpose he has made plain enough 
by putting them on tMe lips of a 
fool. Separated from his context 
and purpose they are a fundamen- 
tal lie. We have to use this same 
principle in reading Genesis, find- 
ing the author's meaning in the use 
of his sources. 

The important thing to remem- 
ber about Genesis is that it is not 
history as we know it but history 
with a,purpose. As Rabbi Solomon 
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Goldman explains it: “Theologians 
generally treat divine grace, salva- 
tion, or human perfection as intel- 
lectual concepts and expound them 
in rigid and definitive terms. The 
Hebrew Bible spoke another lan- 
guage. Its inspired authors wrote 
history instead of theology or phil- 
osophy and dramatized the destiny 
of all mankind in “the career of a 
people.” 

It is a history as much at home 
with the depraved as with the 
noble. The ways of men with God 
are not all light, but darkness too, 
yet somehow God pervades the 
whole. A theology of history is 
what the Hebrew authors set out 
to write; they were of all men the 
most convinced that life is not a 
collection of casual facts that dis- 
appear into a brainless void. 

The Jews of the Old Testament 
were probably among the least spec- 
ulative people known to history. 
The concrete earthiness with which 
they speak of sacred things can 
sometimes shock us. But they had 
a wisdom for which all other races 
of man sought in vain. The Greeks, 
perhaps the most speculative people 
of history, thought much about God 
and his nature and attributes. They 
did not know, however, that He is 
a Person to be prayed to, a God 
who cares, whose goodness and love 
had burst forth into creative act. 
This knowledge was God’s gift to 
Israel, and Israel’s gift to the world. 

The author of Genesis had cer- 
tain truths which had been made 


known to his people through Reve- 
lation: there is one God, Creator 
of the universe by the act of his 
will, who created man in his image 
and likeness; raised him to a level 
above his created state and en- 
dowed him with gifts which he 
forfeited through sin; who promised 
man an eventual redemption from 
this sin. 

These and other truths are taught 
in the poetic imagery of the first 
three chapters of Genesis, great 
songs of faith fashioned by the re- 
ligious teachers of Israel. After 
these, to span the mighty chasm 
between creation and the time of 
Abraham, the author had to draw 
on popular narratives, folk litera- 
ture, some proper to Israel, most of 
them inherited by Israel from more 
remote ancestors, which told of 
man’s early life and development 
on earth. Some of these stories turn 
up in other ancient literatures, and 
it is always interesting to compare 
them with the Bible to see how 
Israel transmuted the most unlikely 
material into chapters of a great re- 
ligious document. 

These stories do contain some 
historical facts, for they are not 
simply myths nor fables. Their his- 
torical content is far higher than 
most of the 19th-century rational- 
ists dreamed. But it is folk history, 
not circumstantial history, which 
means that historical and legendary 
elements frequently and inevitably 
appear side by side. Note that I do 
not say Genesis teaches legend, but 
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that Genesis has used a partly leg- 
endary history to teach enduring 
truths, just as our Lord used purely 
fictitious tales, the parables, to teach 
the word of life in Galilee. 

To give a complete history of 
mankind from the first. year of cre- 
ation was not only a simple impos- 
sibility, it was the farthest thing 
from the author’s mind. What these 
chapters were intended to do, as 
the Pontifical Biblical commission 
stated in 1948, was to “relate in sim- 
ple and figurative language, adapt- 
ed to the understanding of a less 
developed people, the fundamental 
truths underlying the divine plan 
of salvation, as well as the popular 
description of the origin of the hu- 
man race and of the chosen people.” 

When, for example, the author 
of Genesis says that God made a 
firmament, he meant that God 
made a bowl over the earth to keep 
the waters out, and to serve as a 
resting place for sun, moon, and 
stars. 

This conception of the universe, 
however, is no more part of the 
author’s teaching than is the faulty 
science inckaded in the “sunset” 
and “celestial sphere” of our every- 


ed in teaching natural science than 
the catechism is in teaching geome- 
try. Everything the author intended 
to tell us is true. God did create 
sky, seas, and dry land. He did 
bring forth life. The sky is not a 
solid bowl, as the author believed, 
but it looks like one, and that is all 
he has said. We have been able to 
find out many things about the 
world that he did not know, but we 
have never been able to improve on 
what he has told us. 

The creation story of Genesis 
neither affirms nor denies our scien- 
tific knowledge of the universe; it 
disregards it. 

We now know that the world 
we live in was millions of years de- 
veloping. But no matter how long 
and how complicated and through 
how many stages was the work of 
God’s creation, it is still his act. If 
the author of Genesis had known 
what we know, would he have 
written otherwise than he did? 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti ‘wrote in the 
age of modern science, but he 
could not improve on the language 
Genesis used when he wanted to 
say what Genesis said: “If the light 
is, it is because God said, ‘Let there 
be light’” 





day speech. Genesis is less interest- 


My neighbor informed me proudly that her 5th-grader had made the honor 
roll this month. Not to be outdone, and ignorant of the fact that the honor roll 
includes children only from the 3rd grade through the 8th, I asked our six- | 
year-old Marion if she, too, had made the honor roll this month. 
“Why, mama,” she replied solemnly, “we have no honor in the Ist grade.” 
Mrs. R. A. Hannigan. 
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Big Labor’s Morals 


Sudden wealth and power have put 





temptations in the way of union leaders 


AMUEL GompeERs in 1900 
warned the infant Ameri- 
' can Federation of Labor 
that “self-seekers, political hucksters, 
and financial charlatans” were try- 
ing to fasten their fangs in unions. 
Thirty years later Al Capone took 
command of Chicago labor, and 
Louis (Lepke) Buchalter and Jacob 
(Gurrah) Shapiro established do- 
minion over New York. Both gangs 
hired out impartially to either man- 
agement or labor, and their take 
ran into the millions each year. 

Since then, the growth in union 
size and strength has been matched 
by a growth in underworld forces 
preying on labor. There are signs 
of an interlocking directorate of 
crime operating in a variety of 
unions. 

In one generation, the unions 
have raced from penury to power. 
Industry had a much longer time to 
get used to the problems of bigness. 
Twenty-five years ago 13 million 
workers were jobless—not because 
of strikes but because there was no 
work. Unions that today have tens 


of millions of dollars in their cus- 
tody had to withhold stenographers’ 
pay and wheedle a few dollars from 
loan sharks to get their lights turned 
back on. 

In those days, more had a mean- 
ing that could quick@n men’s spirits 
as well as fill their stomachs. As 
Philip Murray said in the early 
days of the cro, “Organization fun- 
damentally means but one thing, 
and that is clothing and bread and 
butter and pictures on the wall and 
carpets on the floor and music in 
the home and enlarged opportuni- 
ties for children to receive the bene- 
fits of better education.” 

Union constitutions then usually 
specified that the president was* to 
earn no more than the highest-paid 
mechanic. The pay ceiling both en- 
abled him to understand firsthand 
what his members needed, and re- 
minded him that he might one day 
have to earn his living at a machine 
again. 

As unions became big -business, 
the popularity of the hair shirt re- 
ceded. The increasing complexity 


*229 W. 43d St., New York City 36. March 31, 1957. © 1957 by the New York Times Co., 
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of union affairs necessarily carried 
even the most zealous leader away 
from intimate contact with his rank 
and file. He became a manager of 
Jabor in the same way that the 
‘executives who sat opposite him at 
the bargaining table were managers 
of industry. 

He tended more and more to 
make himself over in their image. 
His salary went up, he set up opu- 
lent union headquarters, he stayed 
at the best hotels, he rode in a 
Cadillac, he joined a country club. 
And every time he took another 
step up, he made it that much 
harder for himself ever to go back 
to the shop. 

He took good care of his mem- 
bers. He saw to it that they got 
wage increases and other benefits. 
He had no new worlds to conquer; 
strikes became less frequent; long- 
term contracts eased his bargaining 
tasks. The management of money, 
his own and the union’s, became 
his chief interest. 

Obviously, this is not a picture 
of all labor leaders or even of most 
labor leaders. But it is true of 
enough of them to make a Walter 
Reuther exceptional when he insists 
on keeping his salary within hailing 
distance of his members’ income, or 
taking his family to Miami Beach 
in a coach plane, and on squeezing 
his morning orange juice in his 
hotel room to save the price of 
breakfast. 

It may be true, as Jimmy Hoffa 
says, that a union leader doesn’t 


have to wear baggy pants or drive 
a beat-up jalopy to prove his devo- 
tion to the rank and file. But it is 
also true that the labor movement 
is not a business organized for 
profit. It is a vehicle for the ad- 
vancement of human dignity, and 
it seems fair to expect those who 
embark on careers of union leader- 
ship to embrace ideals different 
from those of the market place. 

George Meany, president of the 
united labor movement, has left no 
doubt of his own indignation at the 
blithe manner in which the team- 
ster chiefs dipped into the funds 
they were supposedly holding in 
trust for their members. There is 
in this big, blunt man, brought up 
in the mare’s nest of the New York 
building trades of 30 years ago, a 
basic incorruptibility that is even 
more impressive than the moral 
fervor of the old union crusaders. 

It was Meany who reminded the 
country recently that Gompers was 
not thinking only of dollars and 
cents- when he made his classic 
statement that what labor wanted 
was “more.” This was Gompers’ 
testament, as Meany recalled it: “I 
do not value the labor movement 
only for its ability to give better 
wages, better clothes, and _ better 
homes. Its ultimate goal is to be 
found in the progressively evolving 
possibilities in the life of each man 
and woman. My inspiration comes 
in opening opportunities that all 
alike may be free to live life to the 
fullest.” 
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Meany is not counting on such 
statements to reform crooked lead- 
ers. For them the federation has 
drawn up an exhaustive list of 
Dont’s intended to outlaw every 
form of chicanery and conflict of 
interest. 

The AFL-cio merger vastly 
strengthened the clean-union forces 
and checked the spread of pollution 
from the teamsters into the rest of 
labor. But whether the infection 
count can be kept down depends 
on the vigor of the allies that labor's 
high command can find outside its 
own ranks. 

Undoubtedly, part of the remedy 
for the conditions revealed by the 
McClellan investigation lies in 
tighter enforcement of present laws 
and in the development of new 
ones. There is an obvious need, for 
example, for additional controls 
over union funds. But care must 
be taken not to handcuff unions in 
the financing of strikes or organiz- 
ing of campaigns. 

The only hope for a real reform 
lies in recognition by both employ- 
ers and unionists of the fact that 
there is something more important 
than a fast buck, or a peace bought 
at the expense of worker, industry 


\ or welfare of the community. 


~ 


The merged labor federation is 
making a heroic effort to infuse a 
healthier moral climate into the 
union side of industrial relations. 
It is pointing out to the member- 
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ship of all its unions that the best 
protection against corruption lies in 
a “vigilant, informed, and active 
membership, jealous of their rights 
and interests.” 

It intends to make democracy in 
unions something more than a 
mumbo jumbo of constitutional 
forms. The huge United Automo- 
bile Workers’ union is about to fol- 
low the lead of the tiny Upholster- 
ers’ International union in establish- 
ing an outside appeal “court.” This 
court, made up of distinguished 
citizens, passes on complaints by 
members who feel that they have 


not had fair treatment from_the — 


union’s own disciplinary machinery. 
Labor has no delusions about its 
ability to do the whole job alone. 
It recognizes the debt it owes to 
such antiracket campaigns as those 
once run by Thomas E, Dewey, the 
New York State Crime commission, 
and Sen. Paul H. Douglas’ sub- 
committee on welfare funds. It 
hopes for similarly constructive re- 
sults from the McClellan inquiry. 
But its task will not be made 
easier if those who have always 
hated unions try to capitalize on the 
teamsters’ troubles to undermine 
labor’s bargaining and organizing 
strength. The only result of such 
an effort would be to force the 
honest men to make common cause 
with the crooks against the forces 
in industry and government who 
should be their staunchest friends. 


. te, a 


— 





By Jerry Klein and Bill Fisher, Jr. 
Condensed from a Public Affairs Pamphlet* 





- You Didn’t Go to College? 


Getting your own education may be harder than 
going to school, but the rewards are often greater 


N 36, Racpw Keatinc thought 
he was through. For 18 years 
he had worked for the same com- 
pany and, he thought, served it 
well. Starting as office boy, he had 
worked up to foreman. He was no 
“eager beaver.” He did what he was 
told to do, cheerfully and efficiently, 
and he stopped there, sad to say. 

The business had gotten more 
complicated over the years. There 
were new machines to operate, new 
methods to learn. Sometimes Ralph 
found his job baffling. But gradu- 
ally, without really trying, he picked 
up enough knowledge and seniority 
to hold his job. 

Ralph was proud of his record. 
He had been forced to go to work 
at 18; now he considered himself 

“self-made man.’ 

” aa then it happened: an open- 
ing occurred for a field engineer, 
but Ralph was passed over. The 
man who got the job, Ralph 
. thought, must be “one of those col- 
lege boys” who had been joining 
the firm in increasing numbers. 

He got the facts in the personnel 








manager’s office the next morning. 
Ralph and his competitor had both 
come up the hard* way, starting 
work early in life without formal 
higher education: 

But while Ralph was congratu- 
lating himself on being a “self- 
made man,” his co-worker was busy 
taking up the slack. Through night 
school, plus lunch-hour and after- 
work study, he had learned enough 
engineering to move a notch high- 
er. 

Horatio Alger stuff? No. Success 
stories are being enacted every day 


*22 E. 38th St., New York City 16. No. 249, May, 1957. © 1957 by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 28 pp. 25¢. 
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by men whose opportunities were 
no greater than Ralph Keating's. 

The difference between Ralph 
Keating and the man who got the 
promotion is simple. Ralph did 
what he was told to do, nothing 
more. His colleague wasn’t satished 
to stand still. Through the lives of 
successful men and women runs a 
single, essential thread: determina- 
tion to learn. : 

For different reasons, Sally Mil- 
ler was uncomfortable because of 
her lack of a college education. Sal- 
ly had met a young intern the year 
after her graduation from high 
school and married him after a 
whirlwind courtship. 

Now, as the wife of a small-town 
doctor, she felt socially inferior. 
Not only was she overshadowed by 
her husband, but she found that 
most of the women in her social 
set had gone to college. She felt left 
out of their conversations, and she 
hesitated to join social organiza- 
tions lest she reveal ignorance. 

Since Sally had three small chil- 
‘dren, she couldn’t attend college. 
But that did not mean that i 
would always have to take a back 
seat in gatherings of her college- 
educated friends. With proper de- 
termination she too could become 
an educated woman. 

Just where do you stand if you 
lack a college degree? Let’s look at 
the facts. In 1820 there were 38 
colleges in the U.S. Today there 
are nearly 2,000. Since 1900 the 
college population of our country 


has increased ten times. The num- 
ber of young people attending col- 
lege, about 3.5 million, may seem 
tremendous. 

But if statistics give you the idea 
that just about everyone has gone 
to college, here’s the other side of 
the coin. More than 60% of our 
population over 25 years of age 
have an 8th-grade education or less; 
14% have less than five years 
of schooling; 29% attended high 
school. But only 11% have gone to 
college, and they don’t even come 
close to filling the need for highly 
skilled workers, executives, scien- 
tists, and engineers. 

If you are a typical noncollege 
grad, you're probably just a bit 
afraid to match wits with holders 
of sheepskins. Yet the facts tell an- 
other story: a college degree and 
intelligence don’t necessarily go to- 
gether. Many bright people never 
went to college. 

According to the National Man- 
power council, among those who 
have scored in the upper 6% of the 
population on _ intelligence tests, 
less than half were graduated from 
college. 

What happens to those who 
don’t go to college? They find jobs, 
marry, become homemakers, raise 
families. Many become business 
leaders. Some become famous. 

Today, the increasing need for 
highly trained workers is provid- 
ing new opportunities for millions. 
In 1910, unskilled workers account- 
ed for 36% of the work force. In 
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1950, this was down to 19%. In 
the same period skilled and semi- 
skilled workers rose from 15% to 
23%. 

How about automation? Per- 
haps you have heard that it will 
someday put an end to most human 
labor. Yet engineer John Diebold, 
who coined the word, thinks the 
result will be “an enormous de- 
mand for trained personnel to 
maintain the complex machines.” 

A McGraw-Hill survey indicated 
that 40% of companies with auto- 
mation require more skilled main- 
tenance men than before. General 
Mills named 23 skilled jobs created 
by automation. A college degree 
wasn’t required for any of them. 
Special training was. In the world 
of automation, there may be al- 
most no place left for unskilled 
labor. 

For many of us, our job seems 
the most important concern of our 
lives. It determines where we live, 
what kind of house we live in, 


whether we own a television set 


or a washing machine, the kind of 
car we drive. But what about our 
lives as human beings? Is .a job 
enough? How can we learn to live 
more effectively in a world that is 
changing so fast? How can we bet- 
ter understand ourselves and our 
neighbors? 

It is in broad understanding, to- 
gether with the ability to grasp and 
communicate ideas, that the chief 
value of a college education lies. 


For getting the kind of job you 


want, the college degree undoubt- 
edly is useful. But a degree is less 
important, on the job, than ability, 
imagination, and energy. 

The things that really count, con- 
fidence, acceding and a heond: 
mindéd, positive attitude toward 
life, can be acquired off campus as 
well as on. 

True, getting an education out- 
side of college is harder. It takes 
perseverance and _ self-discipline. 
That is why comparatively few 
achieve it. But it is well worth the 
effort. Because he is usually older 
and more mature, the self-educated 
man is likely to get much more out 
of his studies than the youth in 
college. As Lyman Bryson, director 
of the cps program Invitation to 
Learning, puts it, “You can’t teach 
a college boy of 18 how to meet the 
problems of a man of 50.” 

The real purpose of education is 
to gain a greater understanding of 
the complex world about us. The 
necessary information is available 
to all. It can be found in books, 
magazines, and newspapers. 

For the noncollege man and the 
college man alike, the key to learn- 
ing lies in reading. But much de- 
pends on the choice of reading mat- 
ter. The hours of the day are too 
few to squander. An organized read- 
ing program is of great value. Here 
your librarian can help. No two 
persons need have the same pro- 
gram, but there are certain essentials. 

For those who wish more guid- 
ance in their reading, there is the 
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“Great Books” program developed 
at the University of Chicago. This 
program involves reading selections 
from the classics and then discuss- 
ing them. 

Great Books “contain the rela- 
tively small number of basic ideas 
by which man has advanced. Read- 
ing these books provides a means of 
understanding human aims, motives, 
and shortcomings. Understanding 
is sharpened by subjecting your 
views to the scrutiny of friends and 
neighbors,” the Great Books Foun- 
dation declares. It adds, “Only 
adults have the maturity, experi- 
ence, and sense of purpose neces- 
sary to deal with great human 
problems. Only adults can become 
deeply possessed by ideas.” 

The bright individual will not 
limit himself to the great works of 
the past. He will also try to find 
out as much as he can about the 
world of today. This means reading 
a really good daily newspaper like 
the New York Times or the Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald. For 
mental stimulus, a weekly magazine 
of opinion and a good monthly 
magazine should prove invaluable. 
Some of the digest magazines can 
put you in touch with the best that 
has appeared in hundreds of other 
periodicals. 

For millions of men and women, 
both vocational advancement and 
spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ment started with a_ spare-time 
course in some subject in which 
they were interested. 


“There is not one distinct kind 
of education that prepares a person 
to make a living and another kind 
that prepares for living,” declares 
Alexander J. Stoddard, superintend- 
ent of the Los Angeles public 
schools. “The distinction,” he says, 
“is fast disappearing between the 
practical everyday affairs of the 
commercial establishment, where 
men earn their livings, and the art, 
music, drama, and other avenues 
through which men pursue happi- 
ness and the inner satisfactions of 
life.” 

Adult education can help make 
you the kind of person you want 
to be. It can help you understand 
yourself better: your needs, motiva- 
tions, interests, capacities, goals. It 
can help you accept, love, and re- 
spect others. Through it, you can 
better understand the society you 
live in, and your place in it. And, 
not least of all, it can provide the 
skills you need to fulfill your am- 
bitions. 

The life of Gen. David Sarnoff, 
chairman of Radio Corporation of 
America, illustrates the possibilities 
of self-training. “The important 
thing in a man’s career is to find 
that place where his abilities and 
his inclinations are matched,” Sar- 
noff declares. “Chance may place a 
person in that position, but if he 
recognizes his luck, works hard, 
and takes advantage of the oppor- 
i he can’t help succeeding.” 

Sarnoff himself got into radio by 
chance. A few years after the fam- 
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ily had come to the U.S. from 
Russia the father died, leaving a 
wife, four sons, and a daughter. 
David was only 15 at the time. 
After a stint at selling newspapers, 
he resolved to become a newspaper 
reporter. He went to what he 
thought was the New York Herald 
building to apply for a job but, by 
accident, found himself in the 
offices of a commercial-cable com- 
pany next door. He became a $5- 
a-week messenger for the concern. 

Fascinated by telegraphy, he 
spent his first savings on a second- 
hand telegraph instrument and 
books on Morse code. After that he 
spent nights studying the new 
science, and week ends in a tele- 
graphic laboratory in downtown 
New York. 

Senator Stuart Symington is an- 
other ‘ ‘self-made” man. This is how 
his wife tells it. “When we were first 
married he worked in an uncle’s 
iron foundry as a molder, and when 
he came home at night he took two 

_ baths to remove the thick coating 

. Of grime that covered him. Then 
we'd have supper and he’d study. 
He attended classes in mechanical 
and electrical engineering three 
nights a week. The other nights he 
worked on a metallurgy course from 
a correspondence school.” 

” W. K. Kellogg, whose breakfast- 
food fortune now ks largely for 
the scientific advan¢ement of man- 
kind, left school at 14 to become a 
broom. salesman. Henry J. Kaiser, 
the industrialist, got as far as 8th 
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grade, then quit to sell dry goods. 
Conrad Hilton, the hotel man, at- 
tended school spasmodically until 
he was 17, then quit to work in his 
father’s retail shop. Paul Hoffman 
worked his way from salesman for 
the. Studebaker Corp. in 1911 to 
board chairman 44 years later. 

Labor leader John L. Lewis never 
got past elementary school. Ernest 
Hemingway, President Roy W. 
Howard of Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, J. C. Penney, and ac- 
tresses Katharine Cornell, Helen 
Hayes, and Ethel Barrymore are 
among the famous persons who fin- 
ished their formal educations with- 
out college. Arthur Morgan, former 
head of tva, was a college president, 
but he had never attended college. 
Thousands of others have enriched 
their lives by training gained out- 
side the college classroom. 

The opportunities are limitless. 
You can get a college degree by 
going to night school or you can 
take special courses on week ends. 
You can become a draftsman by 
mail or an auto mechanic through 
an around-the-clock trade school. 
You can become an accountant, 
scientist, journalist, foreign-affairs 
specialist, salesman or businessman. 
You can even learn to be a better 
housewife or mother through lei- 
sure-time study. 

In short, you can learn just about 
anything you wish to learn for vo- 
cational advancement, spiritual en- 
richment, or just plain fun—provid- 
ed you've got the determination. 





By Phyllis I. Rosenteur 
Condensed from “Morpheus and Me’* 





How to Get More Sleep 


There is no certain formula, 
but here are some good tips 





N THIS AGE of speed, noise, 
I competition, and insecurity, 
many of us have lost the in- 
born ability to sleep. Sleep, once a 
natural and automatic act, has be- 
come an acquired art. An art, un- 
fortunately; not an exact science. 

Researchers are still arguing about 
the mechanism of sleep, and no one 
has yet come up with a complete 
answer to the problem of insomnia. 
But although there is no single solu- 
tion to this problem, doctors have 
produced many good suggestions. 

The prime requisite for sleep is 
a sense of safety. Everyone needs 
the feeling of being where he be- 
longs, with the doors locked against 
danger. Preparing for bed is part of 
this safety pattern, and each person 
‘evolves his own. If he neglects any 
step of his schedule, a nagging 
awareness of the omission may keep 
him awake. Skipping a nightly 
chore as trivial as setting the clock 
or evicting the cat can cause in- 
somnia. 

When a person can’t sleep, sus- 
picion always falls first on the diges- 
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tive tract, especially if he complains 
of morning insomnia. Many people 
drop off easily enough when they 
go to bed but subsequently awaken 
at an unearthly hour. Anyone who 
goes to bed at 11 p.m., for example, 
and regularly wakes up, unre- 
freshed, at 4 a.M., is probably just 
plain hungry. 

The stomach is on active duty 
all the time, but its contractions 
are imperceptible except when hun- 
ger sets in, which may be only 
about four hours after the last meal. 

Many doctors suggest a snack 
just before turning in. Mine recom- 
mends hard candy, which, he says, 
Published by Funk & 


Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th St., New York City 10. 344 pp. $3.95. 
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raises the blood sugar. When blood 
sugar is low after a long, busy day, 
the muscles become cannibalistic 
and begin to compound it out of 
their own protein. This process 
causes irritability, which, in turn, 
prevents muscular relaxation and 
discourages sleep. 

Cold feet are another frequent 
source of insomnia. A walk before 
turning in will stir up the blood. 

Old-fashioned yawning is a still 
easier way to boost circulation. A 
good wide yawn is almost always 
accompanied by stretching of the 
limbs and torso, forcing blood to 
course through every vein and ar- 
tery. 

One heroic method of battling 
insomnia is almost infallible, par- 
ticularly in winter. It starts, at bed- 
time, with a hot shower, which is 
gradually allowed to run to warm, 
then cool; at the finish, it should be 
glacier-like. If the wakeful one gets 
under the blankets while he’s still 


_. shivering, the delicious warmth will 


usually send him straight off to 
sleep. 

The shower has a sedative effect 
because it drives the blood to the 
skin surface, draining it away from 
the brain. That, at least, is the ex- 
planation offered by believers in 
the brain-anemia theory of sleep. 

The air bath does the same job 
without using up towels. Franklin 
favored the latter, and he lived to 
be 84 in an era when normal life 
expectancy was about 35. The fact 
that he slept like an infant cer- 


tainly had much to do with his 
longevity. For maximum benefits, 
the “bather” must stand in front of 
an open window and allow the 
breezes to ulow around him while 
he takes several deep breaths. 

The blood can also be ousted 
from the brain and sent swirling ‘ 
through the body by wrapping. a> 
cold towel around the head and | 
taking a hot foot bath at the same 
time. If that sounds too compli- 
cated, a cold compress at the nape 
of thé neck will do almost as well. 

Using a sun lamp just before 
bed relaxes many persons; but if 
you use one be sure it has an auto- 
matic cutoff switch. The pleasant 
warmth may induce sleep too quick- 
ly, and dozing off under those 
powerful rays is dangerous, 

Singers sleep especially well be- 
cause they’ve learned to breathe 


deeply: in sleep, you breathe slow- 


er, with the diaphragm rather than 
the chest. 

As a general rule, the ‘happier 
you are, the sounder you sleep. It’s 
the little grievances. stored up in 
the course of an ordinary day that 
tense mind and muscles. Psychia- 
trists suggest that, to sleep better 
and live longer, we stop imitating 
a pressure cooker. 

It is impossible for anyone to 
pick the kind of reading which will 
lull another to sleep. One man’s 
stimulant is another's sedative. In 
general, though, the kind of limp- 
bound essay collection that one in- 
herits from a down-east uncle will 
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serve as an adequate anesthetic. 
Reading in bed does no more dam- 
age to the eyes than reading any- 
where else as long as the light is 
right. 

If reading isn’t soporific enough, 
a hypnotist’s trick. might help: try 
fixing the eye on a stationary object 
while listening to a softly ticking 
clock. 

One of the surest ways to dispel 
insomnia is to take a short nap to 
keep from being too tired to sleep. 
This may sound like double talk, 
but remember that whole countries 
close up for a siesta a couple of 
hours each afternoon. Even a 15- 
minute nap in the afternoon will 
drain off the exhaustion that might 
otherwise prevent sleep at night. 

Brushing and combing the hair 
is most conducive to sleep, particu- 
larly if someone else can be induced 
to wield the implement. Neck mas- 
sage will also help you sleep. 

And now to the things you don’t 
do if you want to go to sleep. 

Above all, don't eat anything 
that causes indigestion. Know your 
own nemesis. 

Listen to the hypnotic clock but 
avoid looking at it. Watching the 
clock aggravates insomnia. 


Nightwear should be neither 


RAVAGES OF TIME 


tight nor tentlike; either extreme 
will prevent normal sleep. 

Most authorities suggest that we 
skip coffee, tea, and other stimu- 
lants. Lighting a cigarette to soothe 
the nerves doesn’t seem to make 
sense, since tobacco stimulates heart 
action. 

Doctors who prescribe a “little 
liquor for insomniacs don’t have 
double highballs in mind. A small 
amount of alcohol has a depressant 
effect, encouraging drowsiness, but 
the procedure reverses itself if we 
take more than a little; suddenly 
the corpuscles sit up and circulate. 

Most of us treat our automobiles 
better than our bodies; no sensible 
driver tries to brake to a dead stop 
at 60 miles an hour. A human be- 
ing requires equivalent care; we've 
got to slow down as the day comes 
to an end, and taper off into sleep. 

We have one point always in our 
favor: we are so built that standing 
up is unnatural; lying down is 
such a treat that merely assuming 
that position is conducive to sleep. 
Even on the worst night, you're 
bound to get some rest. 

If nothing avails, it may help to 
remember the wise words, “Insom- 
nia is very annoying, but it’s cer- 


\” 


tainly nothing to lose sleep over! 
y g Pp ove 


” 


A four-year-old had received a bad sunburn and it was beginning to peel. 
One day his mother heard him muttering to himself as he washed his face, 


“Only four years old, and wearing out already.” 


Frances Benson. 





By Bede Griffiths, o.s.B. 


Condensed from the “Commonweal’’* 





he Gif t of ongues 


Vernacular liturgy may help us spread the 
faith among Orientals, Arabs, and Russians 


N THE DAY OF Pentecost, we 
are told, present in Jeru- 
salem were “devout men 
from every country under heaven.” 
Each man heard the Apostles tell of 
God’s wonders “in his own lan- 
guage.” The expression “every coun- 
try under heaven” no doubt cannot 
be taken literally. To the Jews of 
that time the “world” was confined 
to the boundaries of the Roman 
Empire, and the fact that there 
were people from all parts of the 
empire was sufficient to justify the 
phrase. 
But the words have for us a 
greater significance. They show that 
from the very beginning the Church 
was to be composed of all the na- 
tions of the world, that it was to 
be representative of all mankind, 
that all alike were to hear the mes- 
sage of the Gospel preached in their 
own language. 

It is only now perhaps, in the 
20th century, that the full signifi- 
cance is beginning to be under- 
stood. We recognize more than ever 
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before the vast diversity of the 
peoples and languages of mankind. 
We are aware of whole nations 
and peoples, comprising at least half 
the world, to whom the Gospel has 
not yet been effectively preached; 
and the problem of language con- 
fronts us nowadays with a force 
entirely new. 

The “gift of tongues” which the 
Apostles and some of the early 
disciples possessed was, of course, 
a miraculous gift, not destined to be 
perpetuated in the Church. It was 


- a revelation of the fact that the 


Word of God transcends all the 
barriers of race and language and 
addresses itself to the innermost con- 
science of every man. It has to 
enter into the depths of his being, 
answer to his inmost need, call 
forth a response which expresses his 
own intimate nature. In this sense 


Dom Bede Griffiths, 0.8.B., author 
of “The Golden String,” is now in 
Kerala, India. 
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the power of the Holy Spirit always 

remains within the Church, en- 

abling her to speak the Word to all 
le. 

But though the power of the 
Spirit is there, the miraculous gift 
of tongues is not, and human means 
have to be found of preaching the 
Gospel and making it a living force 
in the world of today. Even in 
Europe, where Latin has been fa- 
miliar for so many centuries, hope 
is growing steadily that at least the 
first part of the Mass may be said 
in the language of the people, and 
the idea is being given serious con- 
sideration. In the modern world 
Latin has become an absolutely un- 
known tongue to the majority, and 
it is felt that the people as a whole 
can no longer hear the Word of 
God in their own language nor 
respond to it as they should. 

Among the new nations of Asia 
and Africa, upon which so much 
of the future of the world depends, 
the problem is still more grave. 
Here Latin is a distinctly foreign, 
Western language with no links 
with native traditions and culture. 
And in a world where the majority 
are still illiterate and books are ex- 
pensive rarities, there is small pos- 
sibility of following the Mass with 
a translation. 

For those who live in the West 
the idea that Latin is the language 
of the Catholic Church has become, 
almost axiomatic. It comes as a| 
shock, therefore, when one comes 
to a part of the world where some 


other rite has been in use for many 
centuries, to find the followers of 
the Latin rite confined to a minor- 
ity of comparatively recent converts. 

In South India the Syrian rite 
has been in use for at least 1,500 
years. Its followers, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic, number over 2 
million and are among the most 
influential people in the country. 
Unfortunately, when the Portu- 
guese came in the 15th century they 
not only introduced their own Latin 
rite, but tried deliberately to exter- 
minate the Syrian rite, regarding it~ 
as not properly Catholic. 

Their action drove a considerable 
part of the Church into a schism 
which has not yet been healed. The 
Syrian rite which was eventually 
allowed to remain was badly de- 
formed by Latinization. It managed 
to survive, however, and in recent 
years the Syrian Church has taken 
on a new life. After having been 
under Latin bishops for three cen- 
turies, it was given its own hierarchy 
in 1923. Since then it has emerged 
into full life, with its own Congre- 
gations of Religious men and 
women, as one of the strongest 
forces in the Church in India. 

At the same time, a movement of 
conversion among those who sepa- 
rated from Rome in the 16th cen- 
tury began with Mar Ivanios in 
1930. Nearly 100,000 have returned 
to unity. 

These people make use of an ex- 
tremely pure and primitive form of 
the Syrian liturgy derived from 
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Antioch, which the Holy See is 
making every effort to preserve in 
its integrity. They have also the 
custom of celebrating the Mass, or 


Qurbana, in the local language of . 


Malayalam. The whole of the Mass 
is sung aloud, including the words 
of Consecration, and all the people 
‘join in the responses and in the 
singing of hymns. It is thus possible 
to witness a living liturgy in which 
all the people take their part in a 
way which is rarely possible in any 
other part of the world. 

The idea that Latin is the normal 
language in which the Holy Sacri- 
fice should be offered has arisen 
simply through an accident of his- 
tory. The language of the Church 
was not originally Latin at all. Even 
the Roman Church adopted Latin 
in its liturgy only towards the end 
of the 3rd century. The primitive 
Church of Jerusalem used Aramaic, 
the language used by our Lord 
Himself, which is simply a dia- 
lecteof Syriac. When the Church 
emerged into the Roman Empire it 
adopted Greek, which was the uni- 
versal means of communication 
among the peoples subject to Rome. 

Latin was originally the language 
of the African Church, and spread 
later to Rome. Yet Latin became 
the language of the West, and 
when the barbarian peoples were 
converted to Christianity they 
adopted in their liturgy the Latin 
language., 

Thus it came about that the 
civilization of Western Europe was 


based on Latin, and the culture of 
the Middle Ages was a Latin cul- 
ture. At the Renaissance, and still 
more with the Reformation, the 
unity of this culture began to dis- 
solve. Latin remained the language 
of a small, cultured elite until the 
end of the 18th century, but it had 
ceased to have any vital influence 
on the people as a whole. 

While in the West it is difficult 
to find a precedent for a language 
other than Latin, in the East it has 
never been so. Though the lan- 
guage of the Eastern Church was 
originally Greek, it adopted from 
the earliest time the custom of trans- 
lating the liturgy into the local 
language of the people. 
Rome was adopting Latin in her 
liturgy, a Syriac, and Egyptian, and) 
an Armenian liturgy were likewise 
developing in the East. 

These rites became fixed in the 
course of time, but the custom of 
translating into the local language 
was never abandoned and was in- 
deed definitely formulated in the 
12th century. In modern times the 
Syrian and Egyptian rites have 
been translated into Arabic, and 
Syrian rites in India, as we said, 
into Malayalam. 

The principle that the language 
of the liturgy should be the lan- 
guage of the people has been ac- 
cepted in the East from the earliest 
times. There is also one notable 
example of the introduction of this 
principle in the West: the transla- 
tion of the liturgy into Slavonic by 
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St. Cyril and St. Methodius in the 
9th century. 

This was undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Byzantine Emperor 


Michael III, but it received the. 


formal blessing of Pope Hadrian I], 
and the principle of the liturgy in 
the language of the people was 
thereby established in Europe. The 
Holy See has in fact never opposed 
this principle, and in recent years 
has done everything within its 
power to ensure that the customs 
and traditions of the Eastern 
Churches should be preserved in- 
tact. 

When we turn to consider the 
future of the churches in Asia and 
Africa, we have, therefore, certain 
firm principles to guide us. There is 
no objection in principle to the 
translation of the liturgy into the 
language of the people. It is pos- 
sible that where the Church meets 
with a comparatively primitive form 
of culture in Africa, the same path 
may be followed as in Europe 
with the conversion of the various 
peoples. 

Where there is no strong tradi- 
tion of language and literature, the 
Latin liturgy may be found to be 
the most acceptable form, though it 
might be adapted in certain ways 
to African traditions. But in Asia, 
where the Church encounters some 
of the ancient cultures of the world 
in no way less rich than those of 
Greece and Rome, the case for the 
use of the language of the country 
is overwhelming. 


If the Church intends to respect, 
as she does, all the traditional values 
of the cultures with which she 
comes into contact, how can she 
neglect the cultural traditions of 
such countries as India, China, and 
Japan? Here are peoples, moreover, 
who are farthest removed from ‘all 
the traditions of the West. Their 
whole mode of thought and feeling, 
of action and expression, is different 
from ours. 

Difference in language can go 
very deep. A language is not only 
the means of expression of ideas 
and concepts of the rational order. 
It expresses the deepest urges of 
our nature; it is rooted in the un- 
conscious, in those deep sources of 
thought and feeling and imagina- 
tion which lie behind all our con- 
scious thought and activity. 

Consider the fundamental ques- 
tion of the nature of the liturgy. As 
Pére Bouyer insists in his recent 
book on Liturgical Piety, it is not 
merely a traditional system of rites 
and prayers of a more or less ex- 
terna! character. It is the solemn act 
of the people of God gathered to- 
gether to hear the Word of God 
and to respond to it by the offering 
of themselves in worship and sacri- 
fice. The Gospel is not normally 
preached simply by distributing 
Bibles. It is preached by the procla- 
mation of the Word of God in the 
“assembly of the people,” that is, 
in the church. 

Through the Epistle and the 
Gospel of the Mass, with the cor- 
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responding readings from the Old 


Testament, the people are instructed, 
in the faith. It is for this reason | 


that it is so necessary that they 
should hear the Word in their own 
tongue, or in one intelligible to 
them. But the people have not only 
to hear, they have also to respond. 
The Gradual and Alleluia should 
be the response of the whole people 
to their hearing of the Word. 

In the same way, the action of 
the Mass, the Sacrifice itself, should 
not be an external action of which 
the people are passive witnesses. It 
should be the act by which the 
people offer themselves through the 
ministry of the priest as a living 
Body in union with Christ its Head. 
Even in the Roman Mass, where 
the Canon is said silently by the 
priest, the people have their own 
time to respond at the beginning of 
the Preface and their own solemn 
Amen at the conclusion of the con- 
secratory prayer. 

In the Eastern rites, where the 
Anaphora is chanted aloud and the 
“people are called to respond through- 
out, this active participation is still 
more evident. If this is to be a true 
and vital participation, the rites 
and gestures must be in harmony 
with the spirit of the people, and 
the language must be one which 
expresses their own thought and 
feeling. 

It is an action of the whole man, 
engaging his whole being and call- 
ing forth a response from the depths 
of his soul. Here, after the procla- 


mation of the Word, as at Pente- 
cost, the Holy Spirit descends and — 
enters into the souls of the faithful, 
so that each hears the Word in his 
own language and responds to it 
with his whole soul. 

The Church is now entering on 
a new age. A vast number of new 
nations and peoples are waiting to 
receive the light of the faith. But 
if the preaching of the faith is to 
enter deeply into their lives and 
to shape the pattern of their cul- 
ture, it will have to be presented 
to them in a manner adapted to 
their needs. In India there is al- 
ready an Eastern liturgy in use, 
which can be said in the vernacular. 
Besides this, India possesses in San- 
skrit one of the great sacred lan- 
guages of the world. Sanskrit has 
been the principal means of uni- 
fying her culture and has entered 
into the structure of almost all her 
languages. The possibilities of a 
liturgy, in Sanskrit have yet to be 
explored, but an experiment in 
translation has already been made. 

In China there is classical Chi- 
nese, one of the greatest of all lit- 
erary languages. In the 17th century 
permission was actually given by 
Rome for the celebration of Mass 
in Chinese, and a missal and a bre- 
viary were prepared, but circum- 
stances prevented their introduc- 
tion. Thus the ground has already 
been prepared in the Far East for 
the introduction of a liturgy which 
would be in accordance with the 
ancient traditions of the people and 











56 
would not be too far removed from 
the language of the present day. 

In the Middle East, among the 
Arabs, whose awakening national- 
ism is one of the greatest forces of 
the present, it is well known that 
the Church has made little advance 
in the last 1,000 years. But can we 
really expect the Arabs to give up 
their cultural inheritarfte, based on 
the language of the Koran, and 
adopt a Latin liturgy? There are, 
on the other hand, already Syrian 
and Egyptian rites which have been 
translated into Arabic and would 
surely be the natural means for 
evangelization of the Arab peoples. 


Finally, there remains Russia, a 
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country whose return to her an- 
cient faith, however far off it may 
be, is the object of so many Chris- 
tian prayers. Can we contemplate 
the return of Russia to the faith by 
any means except that of her an- 
cient Slavonic liturgy, which was 
the very heart of her religion and 
which today is being studied and 
cultivated by many Catholics under 
the guidance of the Holy See? 

We can no longer think in terms 
of imposing a uniform Latin lan- 
guage and liturgy on the whole 
world. The Catholic Church, as 
Pope Benedict XV said, is neither 
Latin nor Greek nor Slav, but uni- 
versal. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 





While touring Ireland, my husband and I found ourselves in need of “petrol” 
at eight o’clock on a Friday morning. We just managed to reach a tiny village, 
but once there we looked about in vain for signs of life. After a time we saw 
a mailman coming out of the post office to start his rounds. We asked him 
where we could find an open gas station. 

“Go straight out the road ahead of you for two miles,” he replied. “You'll 
see a station there, and if Tim O’Brien’s not about yet, just knock on the 
window of the house behind the pumps. It’s -— time he got stirring for the 
nine o'clock Mass.” 

We reached the station all right, but Stale was no sign of Tim. After some 
hesitation, we knocked on the window. In a few minutes a smiling young man 
appeared, thanked us for waking him, and measured out the gas. We apolo- 
gized for disturbing him, but he only laughed, and said, “Think nothing of it. 
Two lads ran out of petrol about four this morning, so I was up to take care 
of them, too. But now I'll close up until after Mass.” 

As we drove off, we saw the young man sprinting toward town at a 
merry gait. Margaret C. Ruffner. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive goodness of 
human nature, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 








'AST YEAR millions of tele 
vision fans saw one of their 
| favorite actors, Macdonald 
Carey, take on a new kind of role. 
Carey succeeded the late Jean Her- 
sholt in the popular Dr. Christian 
series. To judge by the thousands 
of enthusiastic letters that poured 
into the producer’s office, the audi- 
ence approved the choice. 

The role of Dr. Christian was a 
more formidable challenge than 
most stars ever have to face. For 
one thing, Hersholt had been old 
enough to be Carey’s father. And 
the veterafl had been more than 
just an actor to his fans. He had 
been an institution, a man they had 
come to love and respect almost as 
a member of the family. 





By Charles Oxton 
Condensed from “Columbia’’* 





Macdonald Carey: 
A\ctors’ A\ctor 


The new ‘Dr. Christian’ is 
a good-natured perfectionist 


Carey was acutely aware of the 
difficulties. But when he was offered 
the part he didn’t bat an eye.. “I 
was trained in the toughest kind of 
dramatic school, the Shakespearean 
theater,” he says. “I played every 
kind of parts from juveniles and 
second leads to character roles. I 
welcomed the chance to prove what 
I could do.” 

Carey’s versatility has long been 
a byword in a profession where 
performers, once they achieve star- 
dom, are all too often typed. In 
addition to his Shakespearean back- 
ground, he way a featured player 
in nearly tvéry major radio serial 
during the middle and late 30’s. His 
debut (together with two other 
newcomers, Danny Kaye and Vic- 
tor Mature) opposite the late Ger- 
trude Lawrence in the unforgettable 
Lady in the Dark is still talked 
about as one of the most memorable 
first nights in Broadway history. 
He has had his name in lights for 


more than 40 motion pictures, 


*Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn. August, 1957. © 1957 by the Knights of Columbus, 
and reprinted with permission. 
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among them Wake Island, The 
Great Gatsby, Dream Girl, Shadow 
of a Doubt, and The Great Missouri 
Raid. 

He climbed to stardom with prac- 
tically no publicity. In a business 
where displays of temperament are 
often considered the hallmark of 
genius, Mac, as he is known to his 
friends, has confined his emotional 
outbursts to those called for in the 
script. Off-screen, his attentions are 
devoted to his attractive wife, Betty, 
and their six young children. 

Typical of the regard in which 
he is held by his own profession is 
this comment by a showman who 
has observed Carey’s career almost 
from the day he arrived in Holly- 
wood 16 years ago. “Mac takes ter- 
tific pride in everything he does. A 
doctor or a lawyer works hard to 
polish his skills without acting like 
an emotional delinquent. Mac does 
the same.” 

Carey was born in Sioux City, 
Iowa, of Irish-Scotch ancestry. He 
was christened Edward Macdonald 
Carey; Macdonald was his mother’s 
maiden name. 

Because of the Careys, Blessed 
Sacrament parish in Sioux City 
boasted more than the usual com- 
plement of musicians, educators, 
businessmen, and editors. Mac’s 


mother, Elizabeth, taught the violin, 
one of his aunts taught the piano, 
the rest of the female Careys were 
schoolteachers. Mac’s father was an 
investment broker. 

When it came time to go to high 


school, Mac was sent to Exeter 
Prep in New Hampshire as a prel- 
ude to Dartmouth. Because of the 
depression which hit just when 
Mac’s hopes seemed about to be 
realized, Dartmouth was by-passed 
in favor of the University of Iowa. 
The switch proved a blessing in 
disguise. It brought Mac under the 
influence of B. Iden Payne, one of 
the prime movers behind the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Players in England, 
who taught drama at Iowa. Payne 
later taught at Carnegie Tech, and 
was widely recognized as one of the 


foremost authorities on Shakespear- — 


ean theater in the U.S. 

Payne was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Globe S i kespearean 
theater in Chicago, and many of his 
former pupils became members of 
the troupe. The Globe theater had 
been formed in 1933, at the open- 
ing of the Chicago World’s Fair. It 
played in the Windy City for three 
seasons before moving on to Texas 
for the Dallas Centennial. 

The magic of life behind the 
footlights, as expounded by Payne, 
rubbed off on young Carey. As long 
as he could remember, Mac had 
wanted to be an actor. Payne’s in- 
fluence confirmed his choice. In 
1935, armed with a B.A. in drama, 
Mac headed for Dallas to join the 


’ Globe theater troupe. 


In his first professional venture, 
Mac played just about everything 
in the Shakespearean repertoire. Of 
all the parts, he remembers best that 
of the king in Hamlet. 
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When the troupe finally left 
Dallas, it headed for a tour of the 
Midwest. One night, in the depth 
of winter, the company found itself 
in a small town which a howling 
snowstorm had all but cut off from 
the outside world. Schools were 
closed, and all business was at a 
standstill. 

Shivering in an otherwise desert- 
ed grammar school, the troupe pre- 
pared for the evening’s performance. 
Except for the auditorium and the 
kindergarten classroom, the building 
was locked tight. The troupe used 
local props whenever possible, and 
while they had encountered many 
unusual situations in the course of 
their travels, none was more ludi- 
crous than having to set the stage 
with tiny kindergarten tables, desks, 
and chairs—the only movable furni- 
ture available. 

Later, the audience watched spell- 
bound as the company went through 
its paces, matter-of-factly trying to 
fit adult frames into desks and chairs 
meant for tots. 

Carey, as the king, had the hard- 
est time. While the other members 
of the cast were able to move about 
the stage with some freedom, he 
had to crouch in an _ undersized 
chair, speaking his lines from a po- 
sition that would have tested the 
mettle of the most experienced 
actor. 

“We plaved it straight,” he re- 
calls, “and the audience, bless them, 
loved it. I think every member of 
the cast felt he could overcome any- 


thing after what he went through 
that night.” 

When the tour came to an end, 
Carey headed for Chicago and the 
beckoning field of radio. 

While he was acting in radio 
serials, script-writers regularly wrote 
him out of the plot each August by 
having him commit suicide. 

“I was a chronic sufferer from 
hay fever,” he explains, “and I sup- 
pose the boys thought that literary 
hara-kiri was the most logical way 
\out of a difficult situation. We must 
'have had a very understanding audi- 
ence.” 

Carey’s introduction to Broadway 
in Lady in the Dark was greeted 
enthusiastically by the press. But 
the day after the play opened he 
received his draft notice. He also 
received a contract from Paramount 
Pictures. And that very same day 
he became engaged to Betty Heck- 
scher, a girl he had met while both 
were attending Benno Schneider’s 
acting studio. 

Taking things in logical order, 
Carey reported for his military physi- 
cal, only to be told that he was 
unacceptable for service because of 
a slight heart murmur. Surprised, 
and a little shaken, he signed the 
Paramount contract, which called 
for his presence in Hollywood when 
his year’s contract with the Law- 
rence play was over. 

Carey discussed the prospects for 
the future with Betty, and they de- 
cided they should get married. 

While they made their plans for 
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the wedding, Betty, a non-Catholic, 
began to take instructions in the 
Catholic faith from Msgr. James F. 
Kelley, the youthful president of 
Seton Hall college (now Seton Hall 
university) in South Orange, N.]. 

A few months later a somewhat 
nervous little group, which includ- 
ed Victor Mature, Betty’s godfather- 
to-be, made its way by car from 
midtown Manhattan to the South 
Orange campus. There, in the col- 
lege chapel, before a small audience 
of nuns, Betty was baptized, was 
married to Mac, and received her 
first Communion. 

In October, 1942, after taking 
(and this time passing) another 
physical, Mac enlisted as a private 
in the Marines. The influence that 
caused him to choose the Leather- 
necks was tle picture Wake Island, 
in which he had recently starred. 

“I guess some of the Marine 
spirit wore off on me while we 
were shooting the film,” he says. 
“As soon as,I knew I was okay 
physically, I went down and signed 
up. I’ve never regretted it. The 
U.S. Marine Corps is an outfit of 
which any man can be proud.” 

A few months after his entry into 


service, Mac was sent to officers’ * 


training school. He wound up his 
military career as a Ist lieutenant 
after serving just over three years. 

About two years ago, shortly be- 
fore the birth of the sixth little 
Carey, Mac returned ‘to Broadway 
to star in a play, Anniversary Waltz. 
Betty and the children stayed in 


fided, 


Connecticut during the run of the 
show; Mac commuted, ‘sometimes 
by car, sometimes by train. By the 
time baby Paul finally made his ap- 
pearance his father was close to 
being a nervous wreck and Betty 
wasn’t faring much better. 

The children who were old 
enough to be in school were “scat- 
tered all over the Connecticut 
countryside,” Mac says. The Catho- 
lic schools in the area were so 
crowded that the Careys had to 
divide their children among those 
schools able to accommodate them. 

Today, Lynn, aged 10%, Lisa, 7, 
and Steve, 6, are already familiar 
faces at Beverly Hills Catholic 
school, the parish school of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd. 
Theresa, 4, starts kindergarten this 
fall. Mac, 3, and little Paul, 18 
months, will join them in due 
course. None have indicated an - 
inclination to follow in their father’s 
footsteps so far. The most articulate 
about her career is Lisa. 

“At last report,” her father con- 
“she wanted to be a nun. 
But she also has talked about mar- 
rying a policeman. J don’t know 
what to expect next.” 

Mac has earned the respect of 
every producer, director and actor 
with whom he has worked. One 
hardened veteran, now active in 
television work in New York, re- 
cently summed up the general feel- 
ing about him in these words: 
“Mac’s an actors’ actor, and he has 
never stopped being a nice guy.” 





The Negro-White Problem: 


Youth vs. Age 


Eighteenth in a series of articles on the Catholic 
Digest Survey of the race problem in the U.S. 





OES AGE AFFECT attitudes 

D toward the race question? 

Is it true that the younger 

a man is the more liberal he tends 
to be about race? 

Previous articles about the find- 
ings of the Caruoric Dicesr sur- 
vey have been chiefly concerned 
with comparing sectional and racial 
differences of opinion, how North- 
ern whites feel, about interracial 
marriage, for example, or what 
Southern Negroes say about voting. 
This article analyzes the findings in 
still another way, by age groups. 

First, let’s see how Americans 
think age affects opinion. Two 
questions were asked each person 
interviewed by the public-opinion 
research agency of Ben Gafhin & 
Associates. 1. “Which do you 
think feel more friendly to Ne 
groes, younger whites in their 20's 
or older whites in their 50's?” 2. 
“Which do you think feel more 
friendly to whites, younger Ne- 
groes in their 20’s or older Negroes 











in their 50’s?” The following table 


shows the answers that the inter- 
viewers received. 


NEGROES 


Friendlier WHITES 
North South 
oO 


to Negroes— North South 
Younger whites....67%..41 
Older whites See 
About the same...11.... 
No opinion 10.5% 


Friendlier WHITES NEGROES 
to whites— North South North South 
Younger Negroes..55....17 73....64 
Older Negroes ED, o-<-2 re 
About the same.... 
No opinion 1 


Youth wins out over age in the 
opinion of most Americans. Both 
young whites and young Negroes 
are considered to be more friendly 
to the other race than their elders. 
The only group which thinks 
otherwise is that made up of 
Southern whites. 

Look at the first item in the 
table at the bottom of page 83; 
you will see a confirmation of the 
majority opinion. More young per- 
sons than old answered Yes to the 
question, “Do you like most mem- 
bers of the other race?” Not very 
many more, however: the differ- 
ence in opinion between age 
groups is never more than 12%, a 
great contrast to the decisive man- 
ner in which most Americans 
voted for youth. And there is one 
exception; among Southern whites 
fewer young people than older 
people like Negroes. 

The table on page 62 was con- 
structed to show the effect age has 
on various key survey questions. 
It, too, bears out the thesis that 
the younger a man is, the more 








62 
liberal he tends to be in his atti- 
tude toward race problems. 

There are some interesting ex- 
ceptions, however. In the South, 
it is the middle-aged men of either 
race who are the most likely to be 
friendly to the other race. Among 
Northern Negroes, it is the mid- 
dle-aged men who are most likely 
to believe that “all men are created 
equal”; and it is the older men 
who are most likely to think that 
the race problem will be solved. 
Among Southern Negroes, more old 
men than young agree with the 
quotation from the Declaration of 
Independence, and more middle- 
aged men list the race problem as 
one of America’s greatest problems 
today. There are few such odd re- 
versals of the “youth is more liberal” 
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thesis among whites; they seem to 
occur chiefly among Negroes. 

Despite the odd reversals, age 
differences do not seem to affect 
Negro opinion very much. North- 
ern Negroes are the most united 
of any of the four groups. If you 
are a young Southern Negro you're 
10% more likely than your grand- 
father to believe that the race 
question will be solved, 11% more 
likely te support laws against seg- 
regated schools, and 26% more 
likely to approve mixing socially 
with whites. Willingness to live 
next door to a white man drops 
16% as you grow older. 

Age affects opinion the most 
among Northern whites. If you 
are a young Northern white, you 
are 12% more likely than your 





Northern Whites 
Age groups 15-34 35-54 554 


Southern Whites | Northern Negroes | Southern Negroes 
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elders to be willing to live next 
door to a Negro, 22% more likely 
to favor desegregation, and 30% 
more likely to think that meeting 
Negroes socially would help solve 
the race problem. 

Does the “youth is more liberal” 
statement hold true among white 
Southerners? It does, generally 
speaking. If you’re a young South- 
ern white, you are 10% more 
likely than your elders to favor 
desegregation, 10% more willing 
to live next door to a Negro, 13% 
more ready to believe that “all men 
are. created equal,” 17% more 
likely to favor the Negro vote, 
14% more likely to favor laws 
against segregated schools, and 8% 
more likely to be willing to meet 
Negroes socially. Oddly enough, 
you would be 7% less likely to say 
that you like most Negroes. 

On what questions does age 
affect opinion the least? Your age 
makes little difference in the 
gravity with which you regard the 
race problem, if you are a Southern 
white, or in your belief in “all 
men are created equal,” if you are 
a Northern white. It makes no 

difference at all in your attitude 
toward the Negro vote—if you are 
a Negro. 

It is easy to spot the question 
which is most affected by. age. It 
is: “Does it help in solving the 
Negro-white problem to have Ne- 
groes and whites meeting socially?” 
Some two-thirds of young, but 
only one-third of older, Northern 
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whites, say Yes. In the South, 
three times more young people say 
Yes. The percentage of Yes an- 
swers drops 26% even among 
Southern Negroes. Only the North- 
ern Negroes are really united. 

It must be remembered that the 
various differences in opinion be- 
tween age groups are not al- 
ways significant. Among Southern 
whites, four times as many young 
people. as old people favor laws 
against segregated schools. The 
fact that only 14% of all Southern 
whites favor such laws is much 
more importanté 

Youth vs. age comparisons can 
be misleading. Don’t jump at any 
conclusions like this: “Let’s see, 
you take the average decline in * 
prejudice between — generations— 
that comes to about 10%—and you 
take the number of people who 
believe in segregation today, 42%. 
You divide 42 by 10, and you 
get 4.2. That’s the number of 
generations it will take before 
everybody believes in integration. 
In 88 years, therefore, white Amer- 
icans will no ‘longer be prejudiced 
against people with colored skins. 
That’s approximate, of course, but 
it’s scientific.” But is it? 

Unfortunately, the survey find- 
ings don’t show that younger 
people are becoming less preju- 
diced than their elders. Maybe 
they always have been. Perhaps 
they will be more prejudiced as 
they grow older. The statistics can 


be read both ways. The most prob- 
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able solution is that the change 
between generations is a combina- 


tion of both, but this is something 


that no statistician can measure. 
& 


a ee 


React age 


THE MASS IN STAINED GLASS 


Number VI—“Hanc Igitur”’ 


Virginia Broderick explains the sym- 
bolism of the window she designed 
CNo. 6) thus: 

The figure of the prophet is a back- 
ground for the words of the prayer, 
and at the same time is expressive of 
those words; heroic yet beseeching, 
strong yet passive, unifying the many 
diverse elements of the design. 

The top panel shows the prophet 
looking into heaven. The undulating 
- forms above his head indicate a Pres- 
ence which is out of sight but near. 
Behind him are abstract forms indicat- 
ing a certain tense and fragile corre- 
spondence between God and him. At 
the left is a loaf and a chalice of wine, 
symbols of the Pasch and of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament. 

In the 2nd panel the prayer begins 
over the prophet’s heart. The grapes in 
the lower part of the chalice remind 
us of the bloody atonement. The ver- 
tical movement of the top panel is 
here continued. 

In the 3rd panel the main symbol 
is a radiant star of David, symbol of 
Christ (and, in a sense, of the mysti- 
cal Body, as is the Tree of Jesse). 

In the 4th or central panel, the 
hands of the prophet turn out in an 
attitude of gentle pleading. One hand 
touches a laurel branch, and the other, 


a large cross. These symbols surround 
the word Provide. 

In the 5th panel a laurel branch 
symbolizes victory and peace. The 
word Peace appears between a small 
white lily and a cross. 

In the 6th panel a lighted torch 
with a cross on its shaft reminds us 
that in ancient rituals the priest hold- 
ing a firebrand circled the sacrificial 
animal. This action “separated it from 
the world and fitted it for its high pur- 
pose.” The words “whom thou hast 
chosen” appear here. Near the torch 
is a red lily. The fields of Jerusalem 
are covered in spring with these red 
flowers. To the left is another lily just 
above the prophet’s foot. This one, 
neutral in color, is against a back- 
ground of red. 

In the 7th or lowest panel a Nu- 
bian goat is pictured as a scapegoat. 
The cord on its neck, traditionally, 
not only held it captive, but choked it 
before the burning took place. The 
scapegoat, like the lamb, is a symbol 
for Christ, and therefore is found in 
the lower section where our Lord’s 
name appears. 

The three crosses and lilies in this 
design point to the Trinity and serve 
as a transition to the next window. 

Virginia Broderick. 








te TAU NOIN uf the \LASS 
wm. Stated Class \Wradones 


By Paul Bussard 


The Canon of the Mass is the greatest prayer. It begins with the 
Preface and ends with the Doxology just before the Our Father. The word 
canon is Greek, meaning originally an instrument of measure. It is 
equivalent to our rule, and means, therefore, the unchanging rule of 
Consecration. It has been prayed thus for century after century without 
alteration. It consists of the prayers immediately surrounding the Con- 
secration, which are certainly more than 1500 years old and probably 
much older than that. 


Now, although it is necessary to divide the Canon into parts if we are 
going to put it into windows, it would not be correct to think of it as just 
a series of prayers more or less related to one another. We should think 
of it as one great unified prayer. 


The center is, of course, the Consecration of the bread and wine into 
the Body and Blood of Christ. Immediately before the Consecration come 
two prayers whose theme is offering. In many missals they are identified 
as ‘offering prayer’ and ‘invocation prayer.’’ Immediately after the Con- 
secration comes a prayer which offers the Sacrifice in memory. It is really 
almost a part of the Consecration, since it shows the distinction between 
the Last Supper and the Sacrifice of the Mass. Then follow two more 
prayers of offering. Frequently, in missals they, too, are marked as “‘offering 
prayer’’ and “invocation prayer.’’ This then is the center: the Consecration 
with the prayer just after it, surrounded on one side by two offering prayers 
and on the other side by two offering prayers. 


Now there remain six prayers of remembrance, three of which come be- 
fore the Consecration, three after the Consecration. First are prayers for the 
Church, the living, the saints, and then after the Consecration (and the 
offering prayers, of course), the remembrance of the dead, us sinners, 


and finally, all nature. 


At the beginning of the Canon is one prayer of thanksgiving and at 
the end there is one more. Looking at it from beginning to end, we can 
summarize it thus: one prayer of thanksgiving, three of remembrance, two 
of offering, and then the Consecration. After the Consecration two prayers 
of offering, three of remembrance, and one of thanksgiving. 


\ | 





Now no one knows exactly when the Canon was formed. But it is cer- 
tain that it was made very early in the Church and that it was made under 
the influence of the Roman love of balance. We can notice that love of lit- 
erary balance, that kind of style which spares words and makes every word 
have a place in the expression of the idea. It was made when the art of 
making mosaics was greatest, and as a result it is very much like a mosaic. 

Such is its conciseness that we can make a diagram of it, which should 
help you to see the relation of its parts to one another and to the Con- 
secration. The diagram is simply a straight line with arbitrary symbols 
representing the prayers. Thus: 


PARIRERGE adie ie) da 


The cross in the center stands for the Consecration, about which all the 
other prayers group themselves. The arrows stand for the prayers of 
offering. They are somewhat apt because they indicate the direction of 
the giving. The arrow which is attached to the cross stands for that prayer 
of offering which comes immediately after the Consecration and which is 
(or almost is) a part of it. The six rectangles stand for the six prayers of 
remembrance, which come before and after the Consecration. The two 
larger arrows at either end stand for the Preface and Doxology which 
begin and close the Canon. 

It is like one of those gorgeous ancient mosaics in the apse of a basilica, 
where Christ is enthroned in glory upon the world. About Him all 'those 
who comprise his mystical Body offer their homage and hope of sharing 
that glory. 

When a friend of mine was made a pastor, he found the 16 large win- 
dows in the parish church ready for stained glass. His problem was what 
to put into them. 

I suggested he put the text of the Canon of the Mass into them. They 
could be made as beautiful as an illuminated manuscript; the parishioners 
would soon know the Canon by heart. In all the history of the Church, 
as far as I know, it had not yet been done. 

In the church, the Preface window is the rear one at your right as you 
look at the altar. The 8th prayer is the Consecration of the Bread. That 
window is next to the altar at the right. The Consecration of the Wine is 
at 'the left. The windows proceed back down the church on the left until 
the 16th prayer window is in the rear opposite the first one. 

I described the project to 16 glass companies chosen at random, 
suggesting that each one take a window and make a design. It was a new 
problem, and each artist solved it in his own way. 

Any pastor can choose the solution he thinks best, provided his 
church (built or unbuilt) lends itself to the idea. 
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By Gerry Tuli as told to David Landman 
Condensed from “Redbook”* 





Deafness Asks for Love 


We are going to give Billie a normal life 


», UR DAUGHTER Billie is different 
from most other children. She 

is more beautiful and more intelli- 
gent—at least my husband and I 
think so. She is also different from 
them in another way: she is deaf. 
Billie was born in 1950. She was 


a bright-eyed, lively baby who was 


soon busy shaking rattles, grabbing 
at grandparents’ fingers, gurgling. 

But I began to suspect things. 
The telephone was in her nursery, 
but its ringing didn’t wake her. 
She didn’t seem to notice when the 
back door slammed. By the time 
Billie was five months old, my hus- 
band, Ken, and I were both wor- 
ried. I can’t remember who brought 
up the subject, but the reply was a 
quiet, “Yes, dear, I’ve noticed.” 

Next time I took Billie to our 
pediatrician, I asked, “Doctor, at 
what age does a baby begin to 
hear?” 

“By the time he’s 36 hours old, 
Mrs. Tuli. Why?” 

I spoke cautiously. This was our 
first baby. Maybe Ken and I were 
wrong. “I don’t think Billie is 
paying attention to sounds. She 
doesn’t — react.” 











“Mrs. Tuli,” the doctor said, “at 
that age a child is learning so much 
that she sometimes appears not ‘to 
react. When you have her atten- 
tion, Billie will hear. I feel certain 
of that.” 

Six uneasy months followed. Ken 
and I kept making tests of Billie’s 
hearing, dropping things on the 
floor and looking to see if she no- 
ticed. We banged spoons against 
saucepans. We juggled rattles. And 
the disturbing evidence kept piling 
up; our daughter simply couldn't 
hear. 

Whei: Billie was 11 months old, 
I took her to our pediatrician again. 


*230 Park Ave., New York City 17. June, 1957. © 1957 by the McCall Corp., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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“I don’t think Billie hears,” I said. 
“Please test her.” 

He walked toward one side of 
her head jingling a bunch of keys. 
She paid no attention. He moved to 
the other side, shook the keys. 
Billie laughed and turned. “There!” 
said the doctor. 

“No,” I said, “she saw your re- 
flection in the window glass. She’s 
very alert.” 

The doctor tried again, first with 
the keys and then with his gold 
pocket watch. Billie paid no atten- 
tion. The doctor didn’t say any- 
thing. He didn’t have to. 

We went to an otologist, an 
ear doctor, the next week. He made 
a thorough examination. , “Your 
child’s ears are not diseased,” he 
finally said, “and structurally they 
are normal. But she doesn’t hear. 
Apparently something is wrong with 
the auditory nerve. There is nothing 
we can do. She was probably born 
with it.” 

“Is Billie completely deaf?” 

“We can’t test the hearing of an 
infant. Come back in six months.” 
I tucked Billie into her carriage, 
and went home crying. 

“Your child doesn’t hear,” the 
doctor had said. I knew that she 
didn’t hear! I had known it for 
six months. But what did that 
mean? Didn’t she hear anything? 
Would she ever hear? What should 
I do—put her in an_ institution? 
Must she spend the rest of her life 
in a silent world? 


The doctor hadn’t been able to 


say. He hadn’t said anything ex- 
cept, “Come back in six months.” 

Silence enveloped our home. 
Ken was off at work, and since 
there was no one to talk to except 
my deaf little daughter, I didn’t 
talk. Billie's baby sounds gradu-. 
ally disappeared; a tiny girl played 
silently on the floor beside me, or 
out in the play pen in the back 
yard. 

One day I learned of a certain 
Park Ave. otologist who specialized 
in deaf-children cases. I told him 
Billie’s story. I pleaded, “Can she 
hear anything at all? Isn’t there 
some way you can test her?” 

“There’s a man who can test the 
hearing of the smallest infant,” he 
said. “He’s at the New York Eye 
and Ear infirmary. If he can’t make 
the test, I'll send you to Johns 
Hopkins.” 

The man at the infirmary had a 
formidable testing machine called a 
psychogalvanic skin-response audi- 
ometer. It had earphones, knobs, 
and dials, and metal electrodes 
which he tried to tape to Billie's 
hands and legs. 

Billie wouldn’t have it. She 
kicked, fought, cried. No testing 
was done that day, nor on our next 
visit. For months, we brought her 
every couple of weeks before even 
part of the test could be completed. 

Meanwhile, my search for guid- 
ance continued. In the library I 
discovered a magazine, the Volta 
Review, published for teachers and’ 
parents of deaf children. I learned 
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that there were millions of us. 

I found an organization devoted 
to advising parents of preschool 
deaf children, the John Tracy clinic 
in Los Angeles. The clinic con- 
ducted a correspondence course. 
Billie couldn’t start the course until 
she was 20 months old. 

But the Tracy clinic gave us 
hope. Deaf babies can learn to lip- 
read. Deaf children can learn to 
speak. Parents should keep talking 
to their baby, even though she 
doesn’t hear. 

The hearing tests dragged on. 
After seven months the audiologist 
reported, “Mrs. Tuli, your child 
has some usable hearing in the left 
ear.” He suggested a hearing aid. 
The microphone, batteries, tubes, 
and other electrical parts were to be 
worn in her clothing. A wire led to 
her left ear, and connected to the 
earpiece. 

Since Billie was not yet two, and 
still fell on her face occasionally, 
we slung the instrument on her 
back. Ken and I felt sorry for the 
little thing with the big load, but 
Billie seemed to enjoy wearing it. 

About this time, Billie’s first les- 
son came from the Tracy clinic. 
Each day after breakfast the two 
of us sat at the table beside the 
window and did the directed play- 
ing that would help Billie learn 
lip-reading and develop language. 
She didn’t have much _ patience. 
Sometimes she got up and walked 
away after five minutes. But at least 
she got used to the idea of lessons. 





In September, the testing was 
completed. Billie was on the bor- 
derline between moderate 4nd severe 
deafness. Our friends advised us 
to put Billie into a school for the 
deaf. “She'll be happier among her 
own kind.” But weren’t children 
Billie’s own kind, not just deaf 
children? If she broke her leg and 
had to wear a cast for a year, 
would I have to put her in a school 
for broken-legged children? More 
than anything in the world we 
wanted to bring Billie Tuli up as 
a normal child. 

The otologist suggested that we 
take Billie to the speech and hear- 
ing center of Lenox Hill hospital. 
Dr. John K. Duffy, audiologist in 
charge of the center, was a kindly 
man who towered over my peanut- 
sized daughter. He studied the 
audiogram I’d brought’ showing 
Billie’s degree of deafness for sounds 
of different pitch. 

“Two courses are open to you,” 
he said. “You could send Billie to 
a school for the deaf. Such schools 
do wonderful work for profoundly 
deaf children. But your child has 
hearing that can be used. 

“The other course is a hard one, 
working with the child ay home 
continuously, bringing her Here for 
training as often as you can. 
Through a proper hearing aid, she 
will hear the patterns and many of 
the sounds of normal speech. By 
supplementing this with speech 
reading, she will eventually be able 
to understand everyone. She can 
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learn to talk in normal tones. She'll 
grow up in the hearing world and 
may even go to regular schools. 
But don’t expect miracles! It may 
be two years before you see results.” 
He offered us hope, not false hope, 
but a plan of action. 

The next week, when Billie was 
two years old, she began.zspeech 
and hearing therapy at Lenox Hill. 
Dr. Duffy prescribed a new, power- 
ful hearing aid for Billie. “As soon 
as she is willing,” he advised, “she 
should wear it all day.” 

It was an immediate hit. In the 
mornings Billie would lead me to 
the drawer where we kept the in- 
strument. Within a month she was 
wearing it indoors and out, from 
breakfast to bedtime. 

Dr. Duffy laid out a therapy 
program, five mornings a week at 
the center, daily at home with 
mother. My job was as important 
as the teacher's, he told me. 

The teacher was Adele Markwitz, 
a young woman trained at Brook- 
lyn college, warm, vivacious, and 
patient. Billie took to her at once. 

The lessons were like supervised 
nursery-school play, with the learn- 
ing of speech and language always 
in mind. The teacher named every 
object: toys, items of clothing, parts 
of the hands and face. She used 
simple words. She talked and talked 
to Billie, to make Billie want to 
talk, too. 


One morning, when I was put- - 


ting Billie’s coat on for the trip to 
the speech center, Billie said, “Oh!” 


A sound, a word. She meant “Go.” 
lt was a spoxen word! 

| grabbed the pnone to tell Ken, 
and Billie and 1 marched to Lenox 
Hill hospital togetner, hve minutes 
late, the happiest mother and 
daughter in all New York. 

That day, Miss Markwitz in- 
vented five new kinds of play that 
permitted her and Billie to say go. 
It was some time before Billie 
learned, with Miss Markwitz’ help, 
how to make the g sound back in- 
side her throat, but no matter. 
When Billie picked up her coat, 
grabbed my arm, and said “Oh!” 
she was an ordinary child telling 
her mother, “Let’s go.” 

Much of Billie’s speech was clear 
only to Ken and Miss Markwitz 
and me. “Oo” was Billie’s word for 
shoe. But she was capable of con- 
versation; she could join two or 
three words together in a sentence. 
So Billie and I talked together all 
day long. Riding with her, walking 
with her, jase with her, I told 
her what I saw, what I was doing, 
the names of things she stopped in 
front of. 

We had to explain sounds to 
Billie as well as things. In the house 
it was: “Billie, that’s the doorbell,” 
or “There, the telephone is ring- 
ing.” Out in the country it was 
“Billie, that’s a bird.” This was 
auditory training. 

Billie also began to observe the 
slight facial difference in the saying 
of words like go and no. This was 
speech reading. 











Billie’s classmates accepted her 
readily, and she loved school. Break- 
fast would disappear, and she 
would make her best attempt at 
dressing herself whenever I said, 
“You're going to school this morn- 
ing.” I didn’t know what parts of 
the sentence Billie got through 
speech reading and what parts +a 
got through her hearing aid. All I 
know is that I said it and Billie 
jumped. 

During Billie’s first year’ at the 
_ speech center, Miss Markwitz con- 
centrated on encouraging her to 
talk. The second and third year, 
articulation practice and gentle cor- 
rection were begun. “Not how, 
Billie. Put a big sssss on the end of 
that word. House.” 

The trouble is that Billie has 
never heard certain sounds in her 
life, even through her powerful 
hearing aid. She probably never 
will hear an s. Nor a sh. Nor a 
ch. But she knows how to make the 
sounds, for Miss Markwitz has 
taught her all the 40-odd sounds 
of English speech. 

When Billie was five, she de- 
cided to play with the neighbor 
children. She asked Miss Markwitz 
how to play hopscotch; she prac- 
ticed it by herself on her bedroom 
floor. One Saturday morning she 
announced, “I play with those girls, 
mommy!” and ran out the front 
door. 

I stood at the window, witnessing 
a coming-out party. Billie said 
something to a girl; the girl said 
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something to her. Billie waited by 
the side of the house; I waited in- 
side and wondered. The phone 
rang, and by the time I got back 
to the window, Billie was hopping 
chalked squares. 

Moments later, Billie and two 
girls came bursting in the front 
door. “Can we have some chocolate 
milk, mommy?” 

“Certainly. But won’t you intro- 
duce your new friends to me?” 

“This is Mary. This is Marjorie. 
They don’t know my name.” 

Billie is a very difficult word for 
my daughter to say. No doubt she 
tried to tell them and found she 
couldn’t. “Why, you know your 
name is Billie Tuli,” I said. 

Mary, or Marjorie, caught on. 
“Come on, Billie, let’s get the 
chocolate milk!” And the party 
trooped off to the kitchen. Nothing, 
you see, has ever been entirely 
effortless. 

Billie has a néw school this year. 
Each morning she goes off to join 
normal six-year-olds in the Ist 
grade. The first day of school, 
Billie’s teacher introduced her to 
the class. “This is Billie. She can- 
not hear well. That’s a hearing aid 
on her left ear, with a wire leading 
to part of it under her blouse. It 
helps her hear a little more. Stand 
in front of her, look at her as you 
talk, and she'll understand you.” 
Billie is getting along fine. 

In other places it isn’t so easy. ’ 
A woman I met at a party, hearing 


I had a deaf daughter, said, “Oh, 
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I’m so sorry! What does she do all 
day?” 

I said, “She eats, plays, argues, 
messes up the living room, shows 
off for her grandparents. What does 
- your daughter do all day?” 

Ken often talks of the formation 
of a national foundation for deaf 
children like the March of Dimes 
or the cerebral palsy organization. 
It would raise money; it would pro- 
vide information to the medical 
and teaching professions and to the 
public; it would sponsor research 
on deafness. Parents could turn to 
it for help and advice. 

Two million school children have 
impaired hearing. At least a million 
who could benefit from hearing 
aids don’t have them. For many, 
it is solely a matter of money. 

At least 20,000 babies are born 
each year either deaf or so hard of 
hearing that they are handicapped. 

Not long ago, when I was un- 
dressing Billie for bed and was 
taking the hearing aid off, she said, 
“Mother, when I go to bed, I can 
call, ‘Mother, mother,’ and you will 
come; but when you call, ‘Billie, 
Billie,’ I can’t hear you and I don’t 
come.” 

Soon Billie will ask, “Why am I 
deaf?” What will I answer? 

I will say, “We're all born differ- 
ent, Billie dear, and nobody can do 
everything. Daddy can’t see well 
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without his glasses. Grandma can’t 
run fast the way you can. Mother 
can’t lift heavy boxes the way 
daddy can. Billie can’t hear as well 
as some of the other children, so 
she wears her hearing aid and 
watches people’s faces, and she gets 


along fine.” 


How else can I answer her? If 
in six years, Ken and I have not 
proved to Billie that we love her 
and enjoy her company and accept 
her as she is—not as she might have 
been—then no simple answer will 
help us now. 

At Jones beach last August, Billie 
made friends with a little girl 
whose family had spread its picnic 
things on the sand. The two chil- 
dren romped, rushed into the water. 
together, and then scampered back 
with happy squeals ahead of the on- 
rushing breakers. 

The other child’s father came 
over to Ken. “You have such a 
wonderful, laughing child,” he said. 
“She’s so lively. It’s too bad my 
wife can’t hear her, but she doesn’t 
wear her hearing aid at the beach.” 

Ken explained that, except on 
the beach, Billie wore one, too. 
The man watched the two little 
girls elude a breaker, then turn with 
a peal of laughter and, hand in 
hand, dance back into the sea. 

“Always keep her laughing,” he 


said. 


If the Russians ate as much as they swal- 


low, they’d be well off. 





Ernest Blevins. 








By Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 





Monks in Shakertown 


An interracial monastery in Kentucky 
continues some Shaker traditions 


HEN I WAS A GUEST, for the 

first time, at the Benedictine 
monastery, St. Maur’s, in South 
Union, Ky., I helped do the com- 
munity’s laundry. Father Harvey, 
one of the Negro priests in this 
new interracial monastery, was my 
boss and supervised the operation 
of the washing machine. 

Industry is expected of guests. 
There is a century-old tradition of 
work here; the house was once the 
center of a colony called Shaker- 
town. And the Shakers admired 
industry and despised laziness. So 
do the monks. 

About 1810 a band of Shakers 
came to Kentucky from New York 
to start a foundation. Shakers were 
a religious sect started by Mother 
Ann Lee late in the 18th century. 
They were related to the Quakers. 
Though not strictly in the Puritan 
tradition (they enjoyed games, 
drank in moderation, and used to- 
bacco), their beliefs showed strong 
Puritan influences. A full-fledged 
Shaker, man or woman, was celibate. 

Mother Ann Lee had had an ‘un- 
fortunate marriage. All the wrongs 
of the world, she said, war, disease, 
poverty, the inequality of the sexes, 
rose from the lust of the flesh. The 


Shakers, therefore, did not marry, 
or if married at the time of their 
conversion, lived as though not mar- 
ried. Children of married converts 
were separated from their parents 
and placed in the children’s depart- 
ment of the institution. 

The inhabitants of Shakertown 
called one another “brother” or “sis- 
ter.” In many ways theirs was a 
monastic life. The men and women 
lived in separate dormitories. They 
rose early, prayed together, held 
property in common, were un- 
der appointed superiors. Even the 
Shaker motto “Hands to work and 
hearts to God” was similar to the 
ancient Benedictine summary of 


monks’ life: “Worship and Work.” 


| 
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Just as the Quakers received their For 26 years the main buildings 
name from the swaying, quaking remained empty. There were few 
motion of their ,bodies as they uses to which they could be put in 
prayed together in their meeting a rural area. In 1948 two Benedic- 
houses, the Shakers got theirs be- tine monks from St. John’s abbey, 
cause of the bodily contortions Collegeville, Minn., walked down 
which accompanied their prayers. the corridors of Center House, the 
In religious dances, which played a main building of Shakertown, and 
large part in their ritual, they ex- decided that the property was emi- 
perienced body-shaking trances. nently suited to their newest monas- 

Although their beliefs were _ tic project: an interracial monastery. 
strange (they believed in a Father The following year four monks 
and a Mother God; the Word of from St. John’s abbey moved in. 
God was manifested in male form Kentucky had been chosen as the 
by Jesus Christ and in female form _ site of this project because it was 
by Mother Ann Lee) they were, ong, far enough south for an interracial 
the whole, a vigorous, down-to-” monastery to preach its example ef- 
earth group. They were excellent  fectively; but not so far south as 
business people, had a passion for to make the common life of whites 
honesty, kept careful accounts and and Negroes an open challenge to 
chronicles, and thought that a Southern sensibilities. 
good day’s work was a good day’s In the eight years the monks have 
worship. been at Shakertown the interracial 

One Shaker chronicle records character of the monastery has un- 
with evident approval the work of dergone some de-emphasis. Father 
the brethren harvesting on the Sab- Alexander Korte, the prior of St. 
bath: “June, Sabbath 28, 1829. Maur’s, explains this change. “You 
Bending the Sabbath—Twenty-sev- do not shout the obvious from the 
en young brethren bound and hand- _ housetops. We are an_ interracial 
stacked 20 acres of wheat today. monastery and we will remain one. 
Right good worship!” There are eight Negro monks in a 

The Shaker community flour- small community of 22 members. 
ished at South Union. By 1827 the Three Negro priests teach Southern 
colony numbergéd 349. But after the whites in the seminary attached to 
Civil War there was a steady de- the monastery, and the Negro priests 
crease in converts, and apostasies of the monastery help out in white 
were numerous. By 1917 the mem- parishes in the diocese. Father 
bership had dropped to 17 and by _ Bernadine, a Negro monk, gave all 
1922 to nine. The colony was forced the laymen’s retreats this past sum- 
to put up its property for sale in mer. Most retreatants were white. 
1922. “Our interracial character is an 
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undeniable fact, but we give it little 
attention. Perhaps the reason we 
have given it so little emphasis 
these past few years is that we have 
come to take it so much for granted. 
If being an interracial monastery 
presented any problem either for 
ourselves or for the surrounding 
communities, we might be more 
conscious of being interacial.” 

The monks of St. Maur’s follow 
the Rule of St. Benedict, written in 
the 6th century. Like all Benedic- 
tines, they are men dedicated to 
praise. Although the Divine Office 
cannot be chanted with the solemn 
ceremony possible in the great ab- 
beys, it is chanted with as much 
devotion. Because of their small 
number there may be only four or 
five monks to chant the Office. But 
nothing is preferred to this duty. In 
the boiler room of the old Shaker 
wash house, now converted to a 
simple chapel, the praises of God 
rise night and day. 

Bells had once summoned the 
Shakers to their church meeting. 
Now an old train bell brings the 
monks from the fields wad from 
other parts of the monastery to the 
choir. 

If the monkseare men of praise, 
they are also men of the soil. The 


87 acres of land which the monks 
own (they need more) are farmed 
under the direction of a husky 17- 
year-old Kentuckian, Brother Robert. 
Normally quiet, Brother Robert can 
become eloquent when speaking of 
land, crops, cattle, and the glories 
of John Deere tractors. Together 
with the gardener, Brother Michael, 
he supplies a large part of the food 
for the monastic table. In a monas- 
tery as poor as St. Maur’s this is a 
big responsibility. ‘The monastery 
endl not afford to buy the food for 
44 monks and seminarians. 

The flow of monastic candidates 
to St. Maur’s has never been great, 
but both Negroes and whites have 
kngcked at its doors in increasing 
numbers. No proportioning of Ne- 
groes and whites is contemplated; 
or, indeed, is even possible. Father 
Bernadine, the master of Brother 
novices, says, “We have only to 
receive whom God sends, Negro or 
white.” 

So once again in the buildings of 
Shakertown, brotherly love is flour- 
ishing. Out over the fields, at regu- 
lar hours, float the strains of the 
monks’ chant. White and Negro to- 
gether, they follow the words of St. 
Benedict in his Rule: “Let nothing 
be preferred to the work of God.” 


A salesman was trying hard to move an unlikely-looking secondhand TV set, 


but the prospective oumonas remained wary. 
ee 


“Why, elite little dandy is prac- 


tically new,” bubbled the salesman. “It was owned by an elderly couple who 
never stayed up later than 9 P.M.’ 


Capper’s Weekly. 








By Howard O’Hagan 


Condensed from “Maclean's 
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We Have Lost The 


Joy of Walking 


‘Stepping out’ can often restore 
a sense of wonder and peace 


WAS TAKING a stroll one eve- 

| ning when a police car pulled 
up beside me. The police- 
man asked me where I was going. 
I answered that I was out for the 
~exercise. He regarded me carefully, 
then said, “Oh, I see. Walking, 
eh?” His tone plainly disparaged 
walking: clearly, he thought it 
no fit diversion for a grown man. 
Early man, a hunter, walked an 
average of 20 miles a day, according 
to anthropologist Robert Briffault. 
Yet the Gallup Poll, after a survey 
made two years ago, concluded that 
the average ‘North American walks 
a fraction less than two miles a day. 
The results would have been very 
different if the survey had been 
made in other parts of the world, 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, or Central 
and South America, where walking 
is an accepted way of life. But in 
most of North America, walk- 
- ing is not only avoided, but is even 
looked down upon. The adjective 
pedestrian has now come to mean 


*481° University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., 


Canada. 





dull, humdrum, or commonplace. 

Women who habitually wear high 
heels are especially guilty of this 
bias against the “pedestrian.” The 


heels are no more adapted for 


walking than those of the cowboy’s 
boot. Although they push a wom- 
an’s skeletal framework out of place 
and afflict her with corns and 
bunions, she suffers them for fash- 
ion’s sake. Deprived of her natural 
swinging gait, she cannot walk far 
or fast; she stabs the pavement at 
each step with a stilt-like heel. 

It is the automobile, of course, 
that sets the standard of mobility. 
The pedestrian, glimpsed through 
the windshield, is no more than an 
obstacle on the highway. But man’s 
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essential physical dignity, setting 
him above the beasts, is that he 
alone among them walks upright, 


lifting his forehead to the sun. 


Christ Himself was not borne 
along above the ground. He walked 
on it, going from town to town in 
Judea and traveling the rugged 
country of Galilee with the message 
of man’s hope. Moses walked up 
Mt. Sinai to meet God and walked 
back down with the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

My preference for walking is not 
easy to explain to those who habitu- 
ally drive. In the city I like to go 
for a walk before going to bed. 
Away from the downtown section, 
it’s seldom that I meet another per- 
son afoot. At the sound of my step, 
dogs bark. Yet when cars roar by, 
the dogs are silent. It is the rarely 
heard footfall that disturbs them. 

In the country, I have often sat 
on a hill and watched the cars. 
They resemble beetles, each pur- 
sued by the one behind it. Encased 
in his glass bubble mounted on a 
steel frame, the motorist sees little 
of the mountains. To him, the 


mountains are so many miles of . 


road between motels, and his jour- 
ney through them only a flight from 
one familiarity to another. Driving 
the same car that in the city takes 
him from home to office, his radio 
blaring music and commercials, he 
is insulated from intimate contact 
with what is around him. In a 


sense, he has not left home at all, 
for the auto is but a microcosm of 





the environment he thinks he has 
left behind. 

Mountains are loneliness and 
mystery. To them from early days 
man has gone to dream his dreams 
and seek God. He has gone, not in 
a machine, but humbly and on foot. 
The reward the mountains give him 
is in the effort they exact from him. 

The unknown and its wonder are 
still there in the mountains, up the 
streams, along the shadowed draws 
that touch the highway. No sign- 
posts point to them. The motorist, 
with few exceptions, passes them 
by. To get to them, he would have 
to walk. 

Americans, with the tradition of 
wilderness travel just behind them, 
with the wilderness itself :still al- 
most at their doors, are fast becom- 
ing a race of street jostlers. Once a 
year, for two weeks, some of them 
fare forth into the wilderness and 
see it from a car window, because 
they have forgotten how to walk. 
In Britain and on the European 
continent, paths are made and 
hostels kept open especially for 
hikers. In North America, you hike 
at your peril along the edge of the 
highway, enveloped in_ gasoline 
fumes and distracted by the roar of 
trafic. 

Ironically, the automobile, which 
has done so much to take man off 
his feet, may be the means of put- 
ting him back on them. During the 
rush hour in the downtown sections 
of big cities, a man on foot will 
usually outpace cars and buses. The 
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city of the future, we are told, will 
have in its center parklike malls for 
shopping, theatergoing, and café- 


sitting. From these, wheeled traffic . 


will be banned, and the only travel 
will be by walking. 

Such an arrangement was long 
ago adopted in some cities of South 
America. In Buenos Aires, for ex- 
ample, no cars are permitted on 
Calle Florida, its main shopping 
center, between four and eight in 
the evening. It is then as though 
a truce had been declared in the 
daily strife; crowds leave the side- 
walks and mingle on the pavement, 
or stroll in leisurely fashion by shop 
windows and,‘ cafés. The hurly- 
burly of late afternoon in a North 
American city is shattering by con- 
trast. 

Whether they wish it or not, it 
seems that modern man and woman 
must come to terms with their feet 
again and put them back to the use 
for which they were intended. The 
experience should be at once en- 
lightening and refreshing. 

Medical authorities agree that 
walking is one of the most natural 
and healthful forms of exercise. A 
good walker seldom develops a 
paunch or the ills that go with .it, 


such as an overburdened heart. 

A study of American youth by 
Dr. Hans Kraus, associate professgr 
of medicine at New York univetsi- 
ty, and his assistant, Sonja Weber, 
disclosed that in six physical-fitness 
tests given to groups of American 
and European children, 58% of 
the American children failed one or 
more as against only 8.7% of the 
Europeans. The investigators at- 
tributed the poor American show- 
ing to the push-button life preva- 
lent in the U.S. They particularly 
noted that most European children 
walk to school. - Cp 

Not only does walking offer 
physical well-being, but its rhythm 
induces peace of mind. It sharpens 
perceptions, because the walker is 
close to the landscape which to the 
speeding motorist is only a blur. 
The walker is an aware man if only 
because he must watch where to 
set his foot, and thus in a degree 
return to his childhood, where 
every step was an adventure. 

To walk alone is to assess one’s 
self. To walk with another is to get 
to know him. Life has no greater 
challenge than these two: to learn 
to walk alone and to learn to match 
Strides with a friend. 


JUNIOR JUST WASHED HIS HANDS 
Bathroom splashed 


Low and hi 
Towel black. 
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Soap? .... bone dry! ‘ 








Hal Chadwick. 

















operates at a_ loss. 








By Don Cook and Ear] Mazo 
Condensed from the 
“New York Herald Tribune’* 





Tow Often Does Vour 


R ostman Kin g! 


U.S. mail service is cheaper but not 
‘better than that of European countries 





MERICANS like to think that 
A their country, the wealthiest 
in the world, affords its citi- 
zens the best of everything in ma- 
terial benefits. They point with 
pride to their high-powered cars and 
centrally heated houses. But no one 
does much bragging about the U.S. 
mail service, not even Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield. 
Twice within the year he has called 
on Congress to Pyov ide funds to 
overhaul the ancient system. And 
he has twice threatened to cut serv- 
ice further unless Congress voted 
extra money to meet operating ex- 
penses st 
Not only is the service admittedly 
bad by the standards of other great 
nations, but the department always 
Most foreign 











postal systems show a profit; the 
' others come close to breaking even. 

In some countries, mail deficits 
are made up by profits from gov- 
ernment-operated telephone and tel- 
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egraph systems. In others, postal 
rates are constantly adjusted so that 
the post office pays its own way. 
Sweden, for example, just won't 
permit deficits. It increases rates 


- whenever necessary. Canada does 


the same. West Germany shows a 
profit, but its postal rates are higher 
than the European average. France 
loses money, but makes it up by 
operating the telephone and tele- 
graph services. Britain had a small 
loss last year, the first in a long 
time. Russia won’t say whether her 
post ofice makes money or not. 














In the U.S., no one has ever 
settled the major question of wheth- 
er the post office department should 
be supported by all taxpayers, or 
whether its expenses should be met 
through the stamps bought by the 
people who use the mails. Up to 
now, the burden has been chiefly 
on the taxpayers’ backs. The huge 
postal deficits every year have been 
met by federal taxes paid by all, 
regardless of how often they use the 
mail. So U.S. postal service is 
cheaper if less efficient than that 
of other countries. 

The deficit is $515 million this 
year. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion feels that postal deficits should 
be kept down by charging more for 
carrying the mail. , 

Although the cost 6f running the 
post office has more than doubled 
just since 1945, the cost of sending 
a letter first-class (3¢ for one-ounce 
regular letters, 6¢ for air-mail) has 
not increased since 1932, and the 
cost of other types (except parcel 
post, which is self-sustaining) has 
gone up only slightly. 

One of the problems is politics. 
Congressmen through the years 
have been willing at times to raise 
postal-employee pay (there are 511,- 
613 post-office workers scattered 
through the country), and to add 
other expenses to the post office 
department. But Congress always 
hesitated to add a penny to the 
mail rate. 

Postmaster General Summerfield 
made Congress angry last April 
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when he shut down mail services 
on Saturday and reduced other serv- 
ices. Rep. John McCormack, Mass., 
Democratic House majority leader, 
charged him with “browbeating the 
Congress.” Rep. Clarence Cannon, 
Mo., chairman of the House appro- 
priations committee, snapped that 
Mr. Summerfield was “forcing his 
will” on the country. 

Mr. Summerfield replied that the 
post office has no more employees 
now than in 1952, yet the post office 
department is handling 20% more 
mail, and is also paying $50 million 
less, comparatively, for transporting 
mail than it paid four years ago. 

Nevertheless, neither Mr. Sum- 
merfield nor anyone else in the 
government is satisfied with the 
operation. All agree that it is anti- 
quated. 

The post office never keeps a 
dime of the money it collects for 
stamps. The money goes to the 
treasury, regardless of how badly 
the post office might need some for 
a particular rush period. The treas- 
ury, in turn, doles out to the post 
office department what is coming to 
it from month to jronth, as required 
by law. ht 

The department} would like to 
spend at least $110 million a year 
for five years to modernize or re- 
place old post-office buildings. This 
year $4 million has been set aside 
for research in better mail-handling 
techniques. A number of up-to-date 
machines are already in use, or be- 
ing tried out. 
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How good is the service in other 
countries, as compared with the 
U.S.? Last June, the New York 
Herald Tribune made a survey of 
foreign postal services through its 
overseas correspondents. Here _ is 
what they found: 

England. To an American, per- 
haps the most surprising thing 
about the British post office is that 
it not only provides about the best 
mail service in the world, but every 
year until last year it made a profit. 

The British post office guarantees 
that if you post a letter in London 
by 6 o'clock in the evening, it will 
be delivered by “first post” the next 
morning an\w there in England and 
Wales, a radius of about 300 miles. 
The first post jreaches most homes 
by 8:30 in the)morning. There is a 
second delivery around 10 o'clock, 
and a third about 3 o'clock in all 
the big cities. In London there are 
seven “postal collections a day. It 
takes a little longer to get mail de- 
livered in Scotland, bet a_ letter 
n¥diled anywhere in England, Scot- 
land or Wales reaches its destina- 
tion the next day. 

In the London area, there is 
“same dav” delivery for letters post- 
ed in the morning. ;Delivery is 
speeded by an underground railway 
which runs across the center of the 
city from one of the main railway 
stations to another, stopping under 
key post offices along the way. 

One explanation of British postal 
profits is wages. The average post- 
man’s salary is about $28 a week. 


Russia. Mail service in the Sovi- 
et Union is generally satisfactory, 
although there are sometimes delays 
in the delivery of individual pieces 
of mail. In Moscow and _ other 
cities, there are, as a rule, two de- 
liveries a day, but a person receiving 
an abnormally large volume of mail 
may find it arriving at his door as 
many as four times a day. 

N letter carriers in Moscow 
are women, who make their rounds 
on foot. They are also responsibfé 
for seeing that daily newspapers 
reach subscribers, since newspapers 
do not have home-delivery systems. 

With packages, Russians do not 
fare so well. These are not deliv- 
ered to homes, and the addressee is 
asked to drop by the post office, 
identify himself, and pick up his 
package. There is often a long wait 
in line. 

A first-class letter costs 50 kopeks, 
10¢ at the artificially high official 
rate of exchange. Domestic air mail 
is one ruble (25¢), and a post card 
is 25 kopeks (7¢). 

Canada. The Canadian post office, 
which has shown profits for eight 
out of the last ten years, operates 
on the principle that those who use 
the mails must pay for the service. 

After a deficit of nearly $2.5 
million three years ago, Parliament 
authorized an increase in_ postal 
rates. The increase, together with 
economies and improved operating 
practices, in two years transformed 
the 1954 deficit into a $10 million 
surplus. The first-class or letter rate 
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is now 5¢ for the first ounce; 3¢ 
for each additional ounce. THe rate 
is one cent lower for letters deliv- 
ered locally. The 5¢ rate will de- 
liver a letter anywhere in Canada 
or the U.S. All first-class mail is 
now sent by air whenever practic- 
able. A letter mailed from Ottawa 
one day will be delivered in Van- 
couver the next. Before 1954, ordi- 
nary first-class mail required three 
to four days to travel the 2,800 
miles between the two cities. 

Italy. Downtown Rome and cer- 
tain other busy cities in Italy en- 
joy three mail deliveries every day 
except Sunday. Even towns with 
only 20,000 population have two 
deliveries each day. 

A special pneumatic-tube system 
costing 5¢ a letter, instead of the 
regular four, sometimes manages to 
deliver mail in six hours inside 
Rome. 

To make it all the more wonder- 
ful, the combined postal and tele- 
graph services pay their own way. 

France. In Paris and all large 
French cities? the postman rings 
three times a day, and he empties 
the mail-drops seven times between 
dawn and dusk. This service, about 
which the French like to complain 
although they privately consider it 
one of the best in the world, 
operated at an annual loss of $18 
million. 

But France sities up the differ- 
ence with surpluses from its gov- 
ernment-run telegraph and_ tele- 
phone services. These, however, are 


not as efficient as the postal service. 

The French basic domestic letter 
rate is 1yfrancs (about 5¢) for a 
letter weighing up to one-third of 
an ounce. This, postal officials say, 
is almost giving away the service. 

One may purchase stamps over 
the counter at any tabac, a little 
counter at one end of almost any 
large cafe-bar, where cigarettes, 
cigars, and telephone coin slugs are 
sold. The woman behind the coun- 
ter will weigh the letter; a blue 
post box on the sidewalk outside 
Waits to receive it. 

Switzerland. Switzerland thinks 
it has one of the best postal systems 
in the world. But last year it oper- 
ated at a-loss, about $44 million. 
This deficit was made up by sur- 
pluses from the telephone and tele- 
graph services, which are also oper- 
ated by the government. A 2'42¢ 
letter is usually delivered within 
the six-mile limit in four to five 
hours. The 5¢ letter is delivered 
anywhere in Switzerland in 12 to . 
16 hours. 

West Germany. Next to the state 
railways, the West German post 
office is the largest employer in the 
country, having some 360,000 peo- 
ple on its payrolls. Its operation is 
highly efficient, but very expensive. 
Postal rates are comparatively high 
for Europe, partly because the en- 
tire system had to be rebuilt almost 
from scratch after the war, and 
partly because the post office is not 
supported by taxes. . 


Sweden, Sweden does not permit 
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its postal service to operate at a 
deficit. This year, postal employees 
were ordered to reduce consump- 
tion of ball-point pens, string, and 
electricity in post offices. Postal 
rates were increased. As a result of 
these measures, the postal system is 
expected to show a small net profit. 


in the afternoon, rushing up and 
down stairs of apartment houses, 
stopping his bicycle in front of 
suburban villas, or traveling by 
boat, car, or even on skis to deliver 
the mail to homes in the country or 
the mountains, or among the archi- 
pelagoes. In some far-flung places, 








the mailman arrives only once a 


The Swedish postman distributes 
week, if conditions are good. 


mail once in the morning and again 
i] 


, 
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HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


In our youth, my husband and I acted in vaudeville. Once, “between engage- 
ments” and financially hard up, we were living in a cheap rooming house in 
a large city on the West Coast. Among the other roomers was Cap, skipper of 
a disreputable-looking tugboat. Cap was an alcoholic. 


During one bof his bouts, he remained in his room drinking for several 
days. I brought food to him, listened to his ramblings sympathetically, and 
did everything I could to make him comfortable and sober him up. He 
divulged that he had once commanded a luxury liner but had been “beached” 
because of his heavy drinking. 


After some weeks we left to fulfill a theatrical engagement. By that time 
Cap had begun to pull himself together, and was making ambitious plans for a 
new life. He thanked us for our kindness, and said he hoped our paths would 


cross again. 


Five years later, our road show went bankrupt, leaving us stranded in 
* Honolulu. My husband arranged to work his way back to the U.S. on a 
tanker, and gave me the last of our money for a 3rd-class ticket home. Our 
four-year-old “daughter was with us; I didn’t know whether I had to pay a 

fare for her, but we boldly and hopefully went aboard. Alas, my cabin mate 
reported the “stowaway,” and I was summoned to the captain’s cabin. I 
entered fearfully—and there was Cap, sober, dignified, restored to his com- 
mand. After hearing our story, he installed us in Ist-class accommodations, 
and a trip that had started as a nightmaresturned into a delight. I tried to 
thank him, but he brushed aside my words with, “I knew our paths would 
cross again.” Mrs. Peggy Ryan. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 








By John E. Gibson 





Science Looks at 


You and Your Job 


Researchers think that your 
choice of occupation reveals 
a lot about your personality 





F, LIKE MOST OF us, you have 
I to work for a living, you 
probably enjoy talking shop. 
Recently, science has been doing 
that too. Through studies of various 
kinds, scientists have put your job, 
mine, and everyone else’s under the 
clinical microscope and come up 
with some interesting revelations. 

They have found out, for exam- 
ple, that your choice of occupation 
reveals a great deal about your per- 
sonality. They know now that the 
kind of work you do affects your 
chances of a happy marriage. And 
if you have wondered precisely 
what it takes to make a top execu- 
tive, they can give you the answer 
to that, too. 

Scientists have even tackled the 
toughest and most controversial 
question of all: “Are you getting 
paid enough for the kind of work 
you do?” (Because, neither employ- 
er or employee would be able to an- 
swer this question objectively, they 
put the vote to the American pub- 
lic.) 


Look at some of the interesting 
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things the scientists have learned. 


What does your choice of occu- 
pation reveal about your person- 
ality? 

Investigators have found that 
people with certain personality 
traits tend to select specific occupa- 
tions. Here are some of the findings. 

Teachers, authors, librarians, and 
artists are the most discriminating 
in their tastes and are the most 
capable of making subtle and deli- 
cate distinctions. They are likely 
to be acutely sensitive to their sur- 
roundings. They are inclined to be 
deeply religious. However, they of- 
ten let their hearts rule their heads, 
and most of them lack astuteness in 
the management of money or prop- 
erty. 

As might be expected, business- 
men, lawyers, and accountants tend- 
ed to be the least concerned with 
aesthetic values, and the most hard- 
headed about practical affairs. 

Doctors ranked low in ability to 
handle money, and were among the 
least political-minded. They showed 
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a marked tendency to prize facts, 
truth, and knowledge above mate- 
rial considerations. 

Occupations ranking highest in 
concern for the well-being of others 
included housewives, nurses, and 
social workers. 

The least disposed to be religious 
or philosophical were the bankers 
and lawyers. 


Does what you do*for a living 
have any bearing on how happy 
your marriage is likely to be? 

Yes. The findings on this score 
may surprise you. Most people 
think that whether you are a bank- 
er or a bookkeeper, whether you 
earn your living with your mind or 
your muscles has little to do with 
successful marriage. It is also com- 
monly thought that marital strife 
occurs most frequently among cou- 
ples in the high-income brackets. 
Almost the reverse is true. The pop- 
ular misconception apparently stems 
from the publicity given to the mar- 
ital troubles of prominent people. 

The American Institute of Fam- 
ily Relations studied the marriages 
of a’ typical cross-section of the 
population. The specimen group, 
3,528 couples, was carefully select- 
ed to be representative of all the 
various occupations. All the mar- 
riages were of more than five years 
duration. The degree of happiness 
of each marriage was arrived 
at through interviews with close 
friends wad relatives. The findings 
of the study are as follows. 


1. Farmers (and those engaged 
in other agricultural occupations). 
There were more happy marriages 
in this group than in any other, 
over two-thirds (68%) being rated 
as happy. 

2. Professional mén (doctors, 
lawyers, scientists, teachers). This 
group ranked second; 61% of their 
marriages were rated as happy. 

3. Executives Cand owner-propri- 
etors of. large businesses) came 
third, with a happy home life in 
59% of the cases. 

4. Small business owners, white- 
collar workers, and salesmen. Less 
than 55% of the marriages in this 
occupational category were listed as 
happy 

5. Skilled workers (carpenters, 
electricians, plumbers). This group 
came just a little below the small 
business owners, with something 
over 54% reported as being happily 
married. 

6. Semiskilled workers Cwaiters, 
truck drivers, elevator operatdrs, 
and workers in crafts requiring ‘a 
comparatively short period of train- 
ing or apprenticeship). Domestic 
tranquillity took a sharp drop here. 
Less than half (47%) of the work- 
ers in this category had marriages 
which could be classified as being 
hap 
rt Unskilled workers. Breadwin- 
ners in this classification had the 
most domestic strife, and by a wide 
margin. Less than 42% had mar- 
riages which the investigators rated 


as happy. 
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What does it take to make a top 
executive? 

So many generalizations have 
been made about “how to become 
successful,” that sociologists from 
the University of Maryland and 
Louisiana State university decided 
to try to get the answer to this 
question by scientific means. Using 
the confidential personal-interview 
method, they studied 50 top-level 
executives in 30 leading U.S. busi- 
ness organizations, and 50 first-line 
managers in the same occupational 
environments. 

Each executive was asked to make 
a candid statement about the quali- 
ties he felt he possessed which his 
subordinate managers lacked. “Ex- 
actly what,” he was asked in effect, 
“have you got that they haven't 
got?” Each of the managers was 
similarly interviewed, and asked to 
answer this question: “What attri- 
butes do your company’s executives 
have which you feel you and your 
fellow managers lack?” Each was 
assured that the answers would be 
kept confidential. 

The university investigators 
found that executives and managers 
were in substantial agreement on 
the following points. The execu- 
a had exceeded the managers in 

. better understanding of human 
ies 2. energy, alertness, and ini- 
tiative; 3. rounded, attractive per- 
sonalities; 4. ability to solve prob- 
lems and make long-range plans; 
5. tact and poise; 6. determination 
and strength of personal character; 


" 
7. both education and training; and 
8. willingness to delegate authority, 
accept responsibility, and make de- 
cisions. 

Since both top executives and 
their subordinates agreed on these 
points, the investigators think that 
they have found a sound yardstick 
for predicting a man’s success po- 
tential. 


As a man’ climbs higher in his 
occupation, and is subjected to the 


greater pressures which accompany 


heavy responsibility, is he more 
likely to crack under the strain? 

No. A study of men engaged in 
various occupations, conducted by 
General Motors Research institute 
over a ten-year period, showed that 
as men progressed to posts of great- 
er responsibility their personality: 
adjustment was markedly improved. 
As for men whose job status re- 
mained low over the ten-year peri- 
od, psychological tests showed no 
improvement in their personality 
adjustment. 

And although the study con- 
firmed the fact that an individual’s 
personal adjustment certainly af- 
fects the. occupational level which 
he is able to attain, its, findings 
clearly demonstrated that the fact 
of achieving a higher job status in 
itself makes for better personality 
adjustment. So don’t refuse a pro- 
motion out of fear that the in- 
creased stress of responsibility might 
get you down. 

Other studies show that men in 
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the most responsible positions aver- 
age the fewest nervous breakdowns. 


Are you being paid enough for 
the kind of work you do? 

In an attempt to obtain an un- 
biased answer to this extremely con- 
troversial question, the scientists 
turned to the American public as a 
whole. The American Institute of 
Public Opinion has recently con- 
ducted a nation-wide survey cover- 
ing ten occupations. Although your 
own kind of work may not be rep- 
resented, the occupations of mil- 


» 
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lions of Americans are, since they 
range in scope from baby sitter to 
executive. 

If the American public wrote 
the pay checks, here are the sala- 
ries they would pay. Stenographer, 
$3,000 a year; carpenter, $2.50 an 
hour; baby sitter, 75¢ an hour; ga- 
rage mechanic, $2 an hour; depart- 
ment-store clerk, $3,000 a year; day 
laborer, $1.50 an hour; policeman, 
$4,500 a year; high-school teacher, 
$5,000 a year; U.S. Representative, 
$10,000 a year; president of a $10 
million firm, $32,500 a year. 


Soa 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (PAGE 99) 


1. missile Cmis’il) 

2. intermittent (in-ter-mit’ent) 
3. remit (re-mit’) 

4. emit (e-mit’) 

5. emissary (em’i-ser-i) 

6. dismissal (dis-mis’al) 


demission (de-mish’un ) 


8. missive (mis’iv) 
9. premise (prem’is) 


. submission (sub-mish’un) 
. inadmissible (in-ad-mis’i-b’]) 


. manumission (man-yoo-mish’un) 


i) Object designed to be thrown or 
shot. 

e) Coming and going at intervals; 
“sent between.” 

c) To forgive, send back, or send 
money in payment. 

a) To send forth; throw off. 

d) One sent on a specific task. 

b) Act or fact of being sent away; dis- 
charge. 

j}) Resignation or abdication; a “throw- 
ing down” of an office. 

f) Letter or message sent or to be sent. 
1) Previous statement “sent” or assert- 
ed as the basis for an argument. 

g) Act of yielding; a “sending under.” 
k) Not allowed or conceded; not “sent 

toward.” 
h) Liberation from slavery; “sending 
free from the hand.” 


(All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair) 








By George Melloan 
Condensed from the “Wall Street Journal’’* 





Your High Car-Repair Bills . 


Ailing autos are getting shoddier service 


N AUTOMOBILE COMPANY presi- 
‘A dent in Detroit regularly re- 


ceives a post card from a woman.in— 


the East. It carries no message; just 
a stitched-on lemon peel. 

A Michigan motorist pens this 
plea to the makers of his car: 


My patience is endless, 
My grief I’ve well borne, 
But please make it so | 
I can blow my own horn. 


An army officer bluntly warns 
the president of another company: 
“This is the last car of your make 
I'll buy. A car is only as good as 
the service it gets.” 

These outbursts from some of the 
nation’s 56 million car owners stem 
from a common discovery: getting 
an ailing auto fixed nowadays can 
be a frustrating experience. Al- 
though most irate motorists seethe 
in silence, about 100,000 discontent- 
ed drivers yearly fire letters at auto 
manufacturers detailing complaints. 
Some find other ways to express 
their displeasure. A New Orleans 
man went so far as to crash his car 
*711 W. Monroe St., Chicago 90, Ill. 





through his dealer’s show window. 

Auto men credit some complaints 
about repair delays, shoddy service, 
and overcharging to cranks who 
view a car breakdown as proof of 
the underlying malevolence of a 
machine age. But many concede 
that, as the car population has 
mushroomed, the comparative avail- 
ability and quality of automotive 
service has lagged badly. 

Several things have intensified 
garage-aimed gripes, say auto men. 
First, there is a severe shortage of 
mechanics. Moreover, not only are 
there more cars to break down but 
these cars have become more com- 


July 19, 1957. @ 1957 by Dow Jones & Co., Inc., 


and reprinted with permission. 
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plex. They're loaded down with 
gadgets and accessories, such as air 
conditioning, power brakes, and 
power steering. Maintenance re- 
quires a whole new set of skills. 

Added to these troubles has been 
the auto industry’s postwar empha- 
sis on more frequent model change- 
overs, plus dealer stress on sales, 
often to the detriment of their serv- 
ice shops. 

Taking note of increasing service 
complaints, Lee Fleet Management, 
Inc., a consultant firm for car and 
truck fleet operators, recently lev- 
eled this blast at the industry: 

“Once again the annual new-model 
headache has created the usual crop 
of problems—body rattles and leaks, 
door handles falling off, electric 
clocks that won’t work, carburetor 
troubles, poorly lubricated bearings, 
and a host of other minor annoy- 
ances. The motoring public blames 
the dealer. The harassed dealer, on 
the other hand, lays the blame on 
the manufacturer. The public is 


confused and exasperated by all this . 


buck passing.” 

At the convention of the Nation- 
al Automobile Dealers association 
this year, C. P. Robinson, a San 
Rafael, Calif., service manager, 
cited a survey that indicated dealers 
“drive 91% of their service custo- 
mers back out the door” by perform- 
ing work without the customers’ 
consent, failing to adjust com- 
plaints, and not giving the customer 
proper interest and attention. 

Many of these disgruntled motor- 


ists apparently have been switching 
to independent garages. Motor Serv- 
ice magazine estimates that the in- 
dependent shops have boosted their 
share of service business to 50% 
from 40% five years ago. The repair 
business is divided among about 
46,000 car and truck dealers, 85,000 
independent garages, 9,600 gasoline 
stations that do repair work, and 
countless do-it-yourself mechanics. 

“The reason we are getting more 
business is that a lot of motorists 
feel they get a fast selling deal at 
the dealer. establishment,” says J. 
M. Spath, executive secretary of the 
Automobile Maintenance Associa- 
tion of Michigan, Inc. 

Many motorists steer shy of some 
garages because of an overcharge 
practice called “telescoping.” 

A garage patron usually pays 
labor charges based on a “flat-rate” 
manual instead of the actual time 
required to make the repairs. This 
means the motorist is charged for 
labor time on each repair item on 
the basis of how long the “average” 
mechanic needs to do the job. But 
a mechanic may make two or more 
major repairs (say a piston-ring re- 
placement and a valve-grinding job) 
at one time. Since he takes the en- 
gine apart and reassembles it only 
once, the combined job requires 
considerably less time than the two 
jobs would require if done separate- 
ly. If the garage then adds together 
the two flat-rate labor charges for 
the two jobs, the motorist is a vic- 
tim of telescoping. 
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“Often, just one experience of 
feeling gouged by the dealer brings 
on a determination never to go in 
that place again—and they don’t,” 
says Earl A. Reichert, sales manager 
of Factory Motor Parts, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Auto service was not always the 
problem it is today. Before the 
2nd World War most cars came 
equipped with a tool kit, and 
backyard mechanics felt competent 
to tackle many repair jobs. 

Surprisingly enough, about 9% 
of all car owners still perform their 
own simple motor tune-ups, adjust- 
ing carburetors, setting ignition 
points, and replacing spark plugs, 
according to a survey conducted by 
the United Motors Service division 
of General Motors. But that’s 
down from 16% a decade ago. 

But now even experienced me- 
chanics must return to training 
schools periodically to keep abreast 
of Detroit’s latest technological ad- 
vances. And to locate and repair 
the trouble in a faltering motor, to- 
day’s serviceman often needs such 
specialized equipment as “torque 
wrenches” (wrenches with a gauge 
to measure turning pressure when 
tightening bolts) and such diag- 
nostic equipment as oscilloscopes 
(a device used to check a car’s 
electrical system). 

“As long as people want fancier 
and higher-powered cars with more 
automatic doodads like electric win- 
dows and power seats, they’re just 
going to have to get used to having 


their cars in the shops more often 
and receiving bigger bills,” says a 
New York garage owner. 

“A major motor overhaul, new 
pistons and all, costs $250 to $300 
on a late-model car these days, com- 
pared with $175 or $200 a couple 
of years ago,” adds Mr. Bebb. 
“That’s because the motor is more 
complicated and parts are more ex- 
pensive, not just because labor's 
costlier.” 

Garagemen trace many of their 
troubles to the scarcity of skilled 
mechanics. The Automobilé’ Manu- 
facturers association estimates that 
vocational schools this year will turn 
out only 10,000 prospective me- 
chanics, whereas upwards of 40,000 
are needed. j 

Youths are ignoring the field of 
auto mechanics, say service mana- 
gers, because they ‘believe it lacks 
social status, is too difficult and 
dirty, and pays less than many oth- 
er available jobs. (Most mechanics 
get 40% to 50% of the customer's 
labor charge and average from $70 
to $150 weekly.) 

To attract more young men to 
auto-repair work, the industry is 
trying to make itself more attrac- 
tive. Many garagemen, for example, 
now are careful to avoid the term 
“grease monkey” (“service techni- 
cian” is preferred). Harold’s Repair 
Works in Los Angeles recently in- 
stalled $80,000 worth of new equip- 
ment to make mechanics’ work light- 
er and easier. Maryland dealers are 
studying a plan to work with high 
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schools to draw more students intg_ 
»\ around whether the customer is en- 


automotive classes. 

Auto factories’ concern over serv- 
ice is indicated by their expendi- 
tures of more than $100 million in 
the last few years to set up and run 
training schools for mechan- 
ics. Since 1953, for éxample, Gen- 
eral Motors has spotted 30 training 
centers around the country—often 
in country-club _ settings — where 
G.M. provides the instruction and 
dealers pay the mechanics’ expenses. 

“One measure of the importance 
of the training-school program 
around here,” says a G.M. ofhcial, 
“is that it is one of the few depart- 
ments that haven’t been touched in 
company economy drives.” 

Chrysler Corp. last year com- 
pleted its first training center, a $2 
million facility with such features 
as a banquet hall that converts into 
a movie theater. Chrysler has an- 
nounced plans for four more outly- 
ing centers, and hopes eventually 
to have 18. 

Ford operates 35 training schools 
in parts depots around the nation. 
Ameycan Motors Corp. and Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp. train service 
specialists at the plant and send 
them out to the dealers to instruct 
mechanics. Auto-parts suppliers and 
manufaéturers of repair equipment 
also have accelerated training. 


Many service rhubarbs revolve 


titled to free repairs when defects 
pop up soon after he has plunked 
down from $1,800 to $14,000 for 
a new car. With each new model, 
arguments flare over factory war- 
ranties: the auto company guaran- 
tees to remedy initial defects. 

Factories now provide dealers 
with more incentive to make a dili- 
gent effort on warranty repairs by 
footing all of the labor bill instead 
of only 60% as under former fran- 
chise agreements. 

“Now that the factory is paying 
for all of the labor, they (the serv- 
ice shops) are happy to take care of 
any troubles you have after you buy 
the car,” says a Detroit Chevrolet 
salesman. “Before, they were in a 
hurry to get you out of there.” 

The bitterness of a mistreated 
motorist can have long-lasting ef- 
fects, say auto men. The chairman 
of one car company looks forward 
with some trepidation to a regular 
series of reports he has been receiv- 
ing for two and a half years from 
a former customer. An excerpt from 
the latest installment: 

“Time again for my anti-your-car 
sales report. Once again I have 
been successful in influencing an 
un-sale of your car. I now have 33 
un-sales completed and 67 to go.” 


The Hypochondriac’s Own Epitaph: 
“See, I told you I was sick.” PB. , 








ITHE HOLY FAMILY 


Six years ago, the Holy Family 
Retreat association founded the 
closed-retreat week end for married 
couples. 

The program involves two days 
of lectures and devotional services. 
Married couples renew their marital 
vows at a special church ceremony. 

Pastors, parish priests, retreat- 
masters, and married couples all 
stress the renewed hope and spirit- 


Above, a liturgical symbol 
designed for the association. ual fervor developed in retreatants. 


Father Kieran McCarty welcomes the retreatants before the first day’s Rosary 
procession through the gardens, which begins the week-end schedule. 














RETREAT ASSOCIATION 


“A retreat such as this answers a 
need of the present day,” Franciscan 
Father Owen da Silva explains. “We 
work and play too hard, and a re- 
treat does more for bodies and souls 
than anything else can do.” 

The Franciscan Retreat house, 
known as Casa de Paz y Bien 
CHouse of Peace and Every Bless- 
ing), stands in a beautiful part of 
the Phoenix countryside surrounded 
by bare, brown Arizona mountains. 






registered for the week-end re- 
treat by Father Owen on Fri- 
day evening. They have been 
at Casa de Paz before. 


Barbara and George Myers are 


by JOSEPH STOCKER 


Here in tiny cottages surrounded by 
walled gardens and romantic coun- 
tryside live the retreatants who come 
to Arizona to make the Franciscan 
week-end retreat. 

Retreatants may pay as little or 
as much for the week end as they 
please. It costs $35 per couple, but 
no couple is refused because of finan- 
cial circumstances. Engaged couples 
may also attend, and non-Catholics 
are welcome to make the retreat. 


| Retreat begins with the eve- 





Father Alphonsus in the 
chapel blessing the ex- 
pectant mothers. At left 
is Barbara. 
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George and Barbara take 
advantage of the private- 
talk time with Father 
Owen da Silva. 





Barbara and George say their 
Cana Rosary. They pray for 
strength to measure up to 
responsibilities of marriage. 


Pic 
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A solemn moment as Father McCarty leads retreatants’ Stations of the Cross. 


The retreatants receive Holy Communion in the retreat-house chapel. 











- Before and after 
the retreat there’s 
time for fun and 
relaxing. 


Father da Silva 
answers anony- 
mous questions 
from the question 


Barbara has a look 
at Casa's kitchen, 
where she gets a 
preview of the 
day's soup. At right 
is Brother Ernest 
Lu Visi. 
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During private discussion 
time, husband and wife 
talk over their marriage in 
the light of the retreat. 


“Thanks for the most won- 
derful week end of our mar- 
riage,” says Mr. Myers, as 
they bid farewell to Father 


McCarty. 








By G. K. Hodenfield 


Condensed from the 


Baltimore “Sunday Sun 


ey 





Your National Debt 


Uncle Sam wouldn't pay it 
off if he could. The economy 


couldn’t stand the strain 


'HOSE MONTHLY BILLS get- 
| ting you down? Having 
trouble making income 
equal outgo? Think you'll never 
get out of debt? If so, you're in 
good company. Uncle Sam _ has 
never been out of debt a day of his 
life. What's more, he probably 
never will be, 

He had a chance once, on Dec. 
31, 1834. The national debt then 
was only $35,513—less than one 
fifth of a cent for every man, wom- 
an, and child in the country. Right 
now, the debt is $270 billion, or 
about $1,600 for each inhabitant 
of the U.S. 

Barring disasters like war or de- 
pression, the government will keep 
chipping away at the total. And, 
as the country’s population grows, 
the debt will be an ever-smaller 
burden on each American. 

Government economists want to 
knock the debt down to a more 
manageable size, and devise better 
ways of handling it. But they have 
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no intention of ever lifting the 
mortgage completely, even if they 
could. To do so might send the 
national economy into a tailspin. 
For instance: about $40 billion of 
the national debt is in the form of 
E or “baby” savings bonds, held by 
some 40 million Americans. Even 
if it could call in all these bonds 
next week, the government would 
consider it bad economics. 

The bonds represent savings. 
Cashed in, they might kick the 
wage-price spiral right up out of 
sight. Furthermore, calling them in 
would work a hardship on those 
Americans who count on the inter- 
est for retirement income. 

Another $54 billion of the na- 
tional debt is in the form of special 
government “accounts. It includes 
about $19 billion in social-security 
funds, $8 billion in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, $7 billion in gov- 
ernment employees’ retirement 
funds, $5.5 billion in National 
© 1957 by A. S. Abell Co., 


and reprinted with permission. 
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Service (GI) life insurance funds, 
and about $3.5 billion in the Rail- 
road_ Retirement account. The 
Treasury keeps track of this money, 
and the various funds draw it out 
as needed. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment pays interest on the money 
and uses it for operating expenses. 


That’s a pretty hard system to beat. 


Commercial and Federal Reserve 
banks hold the largest chunk of the 
rest of the federal debt, about 
$84 billion. Corporations, insurance 
companies, and state and local gov- 
ernments also hold part of the na- 
tional debt in the form of bonds, 
certificates, and bills. 

Managing a debt of any size can 

be bothersome, as you know if you 
have ever bought something on a 
“nothing down and something for 
the rest of your life” plan. When 
the:debt gets up to $270 billion the 
headaches are king-sized. Every 
year $70 billion comes due. Uncle 
Sam pays it off by borrowing more 
money. That satisfies his creditors, 
but keeps him in the hole. 

Some years he takes in more 
from taxes than he spends. That 
gives him a surplus; he doesn’t have 
to borrow so much money to pay 
off his creditors, and the national 
debt is reduced. 

In 1956, there was a surplus of 
$1.6 billion, and it was applied to 
the debt. This year, there probably 
will be a surplus of $1.8 billion. 
Most of that, too, is scheduled to 
be applied to the debt. Future sur- 


pluses, if any, may be used to cut 


either the debt or the tax rates. 

Uncle Sam has to pay more than 
$7 billion a year in interest. To get 
the lowest possible rate, he sells his 
promissory notes at auction to the 
buyer who will accept the lowest 
interest. The rates vary according 
to the amount of money available 
for lending. When money is 
“tight,” Uncle Sam has to pay high- 
er interest rates, even as you and 
I. But, because his security is con- 
sidered somewhat better than ours, 
he pays considerably less than we 
do. 

The highest interest rate the gov- 
ernment ever had to pay on bor- 
rowed money was 4.529% during 
the March, 1933, bank holiday. On 
the other hand, there have been 
times when people paid a premium 
for the privilege of lending money 
to the government. 

You don’t believe it? Well, on 
Jan. 8, 1941, Uncle Sam got a 
premium of $3,389.06 .on an issue 
of $100 million in 91-day bills. 

At that time there was no great 
demand for money. People just 
didn’t want to borrow. Many banks, 
therefore, refused to accept big de- 
posits on which they would have 
to pay interest. So people with a 
lot of money paid Uncle Sam for 
keeping it in a safe place for them. 

But ‘this year the government, 
like everyone else, got caught in the 
tight-money squeeze. Even Uncle 
Sam had to pay interest of 4%, the 
highest since 1933. 

Suppose the government didn’t 
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have to borrow any money at all. 
Would that upset the delicate bal- 
ance of the financial world? Gov- 
ernment economists say No—up to 
a point. 

As W. R. Burgess, former under- 
secretary of the Treasury, put it, 
“If the government needs a lot of 
money it increases the competition 
for available funds and sends up 
the interest rates. If the govern- 
ment needs a little less, it makes 
more money available to others at 
lower interest rates. That acts as a 
brake on inflation. 

“What we should do is reduce 
our debt—and our borrowing—grad- 
ually. A gradual reduction would 
tend to ease money rates and every- 
one would benefit. 

“The best thing might be to re- 
duce the debt $2 billion or $3 bil- 
lion a year for several years. That 
would be a perfectly safe brake on 
inflationary pressures. On the other 
hand, to reduce our debt, and our 
borrowing, by $5 or $6 billion a 
year might be a shock to the econ- 
omy.’ 

Where did all this debt come 
from? With two exceptions, the de- 
pressions of the mid-19th century 
and the 1930's, it came from war. 

In 1790, Alexander Hamilton, 
the country’s first secretary of the 
Treasury, estimated the public debt 
to be about $72.5 million. (The 
government now spends more than 
twice that much every 24 hours.) 
It was a whopping burden for a 
young and impoverished nation of 


fewer than 4 million people. Then 
came the War of 1812, and the debt 
went up to about $120 million. 

The Civil War put the debt over 
the $1 billion mark in 1864, and 
it reached $2.3 billion in 1866. By 
the end of the century the debt was 
back under $1 billion, but then 
the Spanish-American War pushed 
it over the top again. The Ist World 
War added $24 billion to the debt, 
raising it to $25.2 billion in 1919. 

Eleven years later, in 1930, the 
debt was down to $16 billion. Defi- 
cit spending during the depression 
raised it to $40.5 billion in 1939. 

Then came the vast spending of 
the 2nd World War. The debt 
reached almost $280 billion in 
February, 1946. After the war the 
debt dropped rapidly to $252 bil- 
lion in 1949, but the Korean War 
pushed it up to an all-time peak 
of nearly $281 billion on Dec. 31, 
1954. 

What does the national debt 
mean to people like you and me? 
In 1790 the debt could have been 
wiped out if each American had 
paid in $19 to the Treasury. After 
the War of 1812 it would have cost 
each person $15; after- the Civil 
War, $78; after the Ist World War, 
$240; after the 2nd World War, 
$1,832; right now, about $1,613. 
All of this, of course, over and 
above taxes paid each year to keep 
the country going. 

Today, the debt is about 79% of 
the national income. And Uncle 
Sam has lost track of some of 





YOUR NATIONAL DEBT 


his creditors. Altogether there are 
' $646.7 million of matured notes 
and securities that have never been 
claimed. Since the statute of limita- 
tions doesn’t apply, Uncle just car- 
ries it on the books. You should be 


so lucky with your debts! 


NEW WORDS FOR 
By G. A. Crevasco 


What are the chances of lopping 
off a really big chunk from the na- 
tional debt? Not very good, under 
present world conditions. Big cuts 
can hardly come so long as the 
U.S. has to spend more than $40 


billion a year for the armed forces. 


English once had little more than 10,000 words. Today our language has 
more than one million. English has borrowed words from all the chief languages 


of the world. 


More than half of our English words come from Latin. Even if you never 
studied Latin, you can enrich your vocabulary by learning certain Latin word 
nots. Mittere in Latin means to send, to throw. Each definition in Column B 
has something to’do with the root meaning of each word in Column A. Match 


the two columns. 


Column A 


intermXtent 


Column B 


To send forth; to throw off. 
Act or fact of being sent away; discharge. 


OnInD UW & WD 


remit 


. emit 
. emissary 


dismissal 
demission 
missive 


; premise 


. submission 


. inadmissible 
. Manumission 


To forgive, send back, or send money in payment. 
One sent on a specific task. 

Coming and going at intervals; “sent between.” 
Letter or message sent or prepared to be sent. 

Act of yielding; a “sending under.” 

Liberation from slavery; “sending free from the 
hand.” 

Object designed to be thrown or shot. 
Resignation or abdication; a “throwing down” of 


iXot allowed 





By Alan Villiers 
Condensed from “Ships and the Sea’* 





Tuna-Fish Bullfight 


Portuguese fishermen sometimes leap into 
the sea to grapple with their giant catch 


‘OBODY KNOWS much about 
tuna fish. But one thing is 
certain: each year countless 

thousands of them pass Portugal in 
the shallow water off Cape St. 
Mary, bound for the Mediterranean 
to spawn. They come from the 
southwest, and they are in a hurry. 

When inward bound, the tuna 
are timorous, afraid of shadows, easy 
to catch. So a great barrier of nets 
is set for them. This trap is not 
simple. It consists of a great 
L-shaped line of nets; each arm of 
the L is about three miles long. In 
the center of this spread is a corral. 

At any point along the trap, ex- 
cept in the corral, the tuna could 
swim through the nets, for the mesh 
is big. The nets form a barrier only, 
casting shadows in the sunlit sea. 
But the shadows stop the tuna. 
They swim along, looking for a way 
out, and at last approach the corral 
gates. These gates are never closed. 
They are skillfully hung in such a 
way that they throw no shadow 
when the tuna is entering, but do 
cast one right across the opening 


*1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Summer, 1957. 


when seen from inside. The tuna 
go in but won't go out. 

This is a silent business. From 
the sea, nothing is to be seen but a 
line of bobbing yellow corks, with 


here and there a — anchor 


Alan Villiers was the isis of 
“Mayflower II” on her summer voy- 
age across the Atlantic. He has 
sailed in and written about sailing 
ships all his life. 
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TUNA-FISH BULLFIGHT 


marker. The 100 miles of wire, the 
600 anchors, the thousands upon 
thousands of acres of wide-mesh 
net—all are submerged. A _ line 
of black launches, seemingly un- 
manned, mark the corral. 

The fish do not disturb the sur- 
face. You could look all day and 
see nothing. The tuna has a blue 
back, making it hard to see from 
above. But the lookouts can see 
him. And they know that, if they 
see one, a school is there, for the 
migrant tuna does not swim alone. 

I went out to the nets off Faro, 
in the Algarve, hoping to see the 
taking of the tuna, the “tuna bull- 
fight.” Not many persons ¢ver see 
it, for the corral is far out at sea, 
and visitors are not encouraged. You 
might go out ten times and not see 
a tuna. 

But I was lucky my first time out. 
About 100 men were gathered about 
the corral, slowly, slowly, hauling 
the bottom net in, chanting a w ild 
and ancient shes, 

I saw nothing at first. Ah, then— 
a fish, a big fish! But a second look 
disclosed that it was a languid 
shark, a gummy about three and a 
half feet long. But the tuna? Stead- 
ily the men chanted; steadily the 
net came in; the corks bobbed upon 
the blue water. Suddenly a line of 
men, stripped to the waist like pi- 
rates, appeared on the launches, 
grasping wrist hooks big enough to 
stun a bullock. All peered down, 
tense and eager. 

Then came something! Not a list- 
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less shark this time, but a school of 
fish, big fellows. No tuna yet, 
though. Flying fish started to break 
surface. 

Suddenly the surface heaved. A 
score of great dorsal fins broke into 
view: two score, three score, hun- 
dreds of them! The water grew wild, 
as if lashed by a storm; spray and 
foam flew. The tuna darted and 
leaped. The net still rose, the tuna 
men chanting their same wild chant. 

Then I forgot the rising net. 
Near-naked men leaped onto it, 
alongside the launches, leaned far 
out, and thrust deftly with their 
hooks. 

The tuna were huge, up to 400 
pounds and more, worth as much as 
$250 apiece. The smallest was well 
over 100 pounds. I saw the hooks 
torn from the men’s wrists time and 
time again. I saw tuna swimming 
with great gaffs hanging to them; 
other gaffs floated in the corral. 

The number of swimming tuna 
declined swiftly. More and more 
were hauled into the launches, 
where they thrashed violently until 
the vessel trembled with the pul- 
sating life flung so violently into it. 

I soon saw, as blood-stained men 
took tuna after tuna, that they 
weren't actually hauling them in at 
all. What they did was to hook a 
tuna in the gills, lift its head, and 
then guide the huge, struggling 
body while the tuna, with its thrash- 
ing tail, propelled itself up over the 
low gunwale into the launch. Some- 
times it took two or three men to 
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hold one tuna. The same tuna some- 
times had to be hooked again and 
again. But in the end, the story was 
the same: the fish flicked them- 
selves into the launches. 

Wherever there was room, a man 
crouched over the corral; and still 
the space narrowed. But the tuna 
were strong. Some men were pulled 
in, even though a loop around the 
hook is designed to be let go of 
easily. Men can be badly injured 
among a school of maddened tuna. 

Long before the last fish is lifted, 
if the take is large, the bottom net 
is in clear view, a few feet below 
the surface. Men leap in after the 
survivors, and sometimes ride them 
for a while. Sometimes bones are 
broken. When the last tuna is out, 
the launches retreat again, dropping 
the corral bottom as they go. 

No sound came from the tuna 
except a terrific thrashing. They 
pounded around for perhaps 15 min- 
utes after the corral was cleared; 


The kind of person who would erase 
his scratch pad. Carmen Emmons 


Dances as if wading through a muddy 
stream. William Brucker 


Butterflies making up their minds. 
Sue Hilton 
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then all was quiet. I found myself 
pitying the dead creatures, whose 
flesh is so good a source of food, 
whose own habits doom them. 

The men, as if appalled at the 
enormity of the slaughter, sank 
back into silence. The lookouts 
went back to their watching. The 
owner scanned the horizon, looking 
for the dreaded killer whale. Some 
300 tuna were transferred to a sail- 
ing dhow, and carried to market, to 
be sold there to the highest bidder. 

The figures of the net haulers 
and the slaughtermen, tired from 
their recent exertions, sank into the 
sinister black launches again, and 
all was deceptively still and quiet. 
The trap was waiting again. Al- 
ready, miles away, a school of per- 
haps 1,000 tuna was heading in 
toward the shadow of the mesh. 

I began to wonder that any tuna 
survive at all, but the sea is big, and 
the Strait of Gibraltar is wide. 
Many schools get through. 


Capricious as a 35-page will. 
Maeve Brennan 


Smile stealing across her face as 
though to avoid being seen. 
Claire B. Keane 


A motor as quiet as butterflies wres- 
tling. John Evans 


Wheat fields racing the wind. 
Frank G. McInnis 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be 

paid on publication. Exact source must be given. Contributions from similar 

departments in other magazines will not be accepted. Manuscripts submitted 
for this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 
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George E. St. Laurent, c.s.p.* 





Peter and His Epistles 


The first Pope never forgot that Christ 
had offered a special prayer for him 


‘ATAN HAS Claimed power 
S over you all,” said Christ 
| _ to Peter, “so that he can sift 
you like wheat; but I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith may not 
fail; when, after a while, thou hast 
come back to Me, it is for thee to 
be the support of thy brethren.” 

_ Christ knew his man. Although 
it would take years to bring Peter 
from the rough fisherman of Galilee 
to the mature Prince of Apostles, 
the Saviour knew that the raw ma- 
terial of a great man was there from 
the beginning. When St. Peter 
came to write his two Epistles, he 
was a man after the heart of Jesus: 
the Rock of the Church, the bul- 
wark of his brethren. 

Peter was among the first of 
Christ’s disciples. At that time his 
name was Simon. His brother An- 
drew brought him the joyous news, 
“We have found the Messias!” To- 
gether they went back to meet the 
Master. Jesus looked into Peter’s 
eyes, and said, “Thou art Simon, 
the son of John; thou shalt be called 
Cephas (Peter).” 

Throughout the history of the 
Jews, God had often chosen a man 


for a special mission. To mark the 
importance of the occasion, He had 
often changed the chosen man’s 
name. Abram had been renamed 
Abraham; Jacob was called Israel. 
And when Christ founded his 
Church, He called Peter the Rock 
on which it was built. 

A little while after that first meet- 
ing, Jesus gave Peter his definite vo- 
cation. Peter was fishing in the 
Lake of Genesareth with his part- 
ners. The Master walked by. “Come, 
follow Me,” He invited them, “and 
I will make you fishers of men.” 
Peter abandoned everything to fol- 
low Jesus. From that time, Christ 
patiently molded the-fisherman into 
the first Pope of his Church. 

We know a great deal, compara- 
tively speaking, about Peter’s life. 
He :figures prominently in all the 
Gospels. The Evangelists portray 


him as a man who alwavs had some- 


thing to say and something special 
to learn. 

Peter belonged to that famous 
group of three (with John and 


*Prepared~especially for THe CatTHotic Dicest by the Paulist Writers’ bureau. 
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James) who apparently accompa- 
nied Jesus even when the other 
Apostles were left behind. When 
Christ raised the daughter of Jairus 
from the dead, Peter was present. 
When Christ manifested his divine 
glory on Mt. Tabor, so that his gar- 
ments shone white as snow, Peter 
was a dazzled witness. 

He never forgot this experience, 
which he mentions in his 2nd 
Epistle. “For we were not following 
fictitious tales when we made 
known to you the power and com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
we had been eyewitnesses of his 
grandeur. For He received from 
God the Father honor and glory, 
when from out the majestic glory 
a voice came down to Him, speak- 
ing thus: “This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.’” 

Jesus asked Peter to pray with 
Him while He suffered his bloody 
sweat in the Garden of Gethsemani. 
Peter was at a loss for words when 
Christ had to rebuke him, “Simon, 
dost thou sleep? Couldst thou not 
watch one hour?” 

Our Lord worked many miracles 
especially for Peter’s benefit. There 
was the wondrous catch of fishes 
after Peter had labored all night in 
vain. When Christ was teaching in 
Peter’s house, he cured Peter’s 
mother-in-law of a fever. Jesus em- 
powered Peter to walk on the water 
to meet Him. And it was Peter 
whom Christ sent to catch the fish 
holding in its mouth the coin with 
which to pay the Temple tax. 
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The Paulist Writers’ bureau 
has prepared a series of articles 
on the writers of the Epistles 
for THe Catnotic Dicest. 

| This is the first in the series. 

Peter stands out as the most col- 
orful personality among the Apos- 
tles. We see him as a man’s man de- 
spite his failings. He had a marked 
weakness for saying the wrong 
thing. When Jesus foretold “that 
the Son of Man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected by the elders 
and chief priests and Scribes, and 
be put to death,” Peter was quick 
to scold Him: “Far be it from Thee, 
O Lord; this will never happen to 
Thee.” It must have hurt Peter 
deeply to hear Christ’s stinging re- 
ply: “Get behind Me, Satan, thou 
art a scandal to Me; for thou dost 
not mind the things of God, but 
those of men.” It was hard for a 
poor fisherman to fathom a God- 
Man. 

At the Last Supper, Jesus tried 
to warn his disciples. “You will all 
be scandalized this night because of 
Me.” Peter cried, “Even if I should 
have to die with Thee, I will not 
deny Thee!” 

The Apostle was determined to 
prove how much he loved Christ. 
No sooner had the soldiers arrived 
at Gethsemani to arrest Jesus than 
Peter cut off a servant’s ear. He 
meant well, but he still did not un- 
derstand the ways of God. Jesus 
must have appreciated Peter's dis- 
play of loyalty, but there was one 











PETER AND HIS EPISTLES 


more lesson for Peter to learn. “Put 
back thy sword into its place; for 
all those who take the sword will 
perish by the sword. . . . How then 
are the Scriptures to be~fulfilled, 
that thus it must take place?” 

That very night Peter was to 
deny Christ three times. But he was 
not too proud to face up to his own 
sin. Beneath his bravado was the 
profound humility which had once 
prompted him to cry out, “Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord!” It expressed itself now in 
hot tears of remorse. “The Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter . . . 
and Peter went out and wept bit- 
terly.” Saints use their failings to 
ascend to God. 

Peter never lost his strong faith 
in Christ. On that day at Caesarea 
Philippi when Jesus asked the 
Apostles, “Who do you say that I 
am?” Peter spoke for them all 
when he answered, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
And Christ rewarded Peter with 
the words, “Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jona, for flesh and blood has 
not revealed this to thee, but: my 
Father in heaven. And I say to thee, 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. And I will give thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven; and 
whatever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” 

There was that other day when 
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Peter proved the strength of his 
love for Christ, at a moment when 
many disciples were deserting the 
Master, unable to believe that He 
could give them his Flesh to eat. 
Jesus turned sadly to his Apostles, 
and asked, “Do you also wish to go 
away?” Peter’s fiery reply has 
warmed the hearts of millions of 
Christians: “Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast words of ever- 
lasting life, and we have come to 
believe and to know that Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God.” 

When Easter Sunday brought the 
report that the tomb was empty, 
Peter knew that Christ had fulfilled 
his prophecy and risen from the 
dead. 

A few hours later he beheld 
the risen Christ with his own eyes. 
Christ gave Peter the chance to 
atone for his threefold denial. Three 
times, Jesus asked Peter, “Simon, 
son of John, dost thou love Me?” 
Three times, Peter avowed, “Lord, 
thou knowest that I love Thee.” 
Christ’s answer was the commission 
to be chief shepherd of the Church: 
“Feed my lambs. Feed my sheep.” 

In the Acts of the Apostles we 
find a stronger, more courageous 
Peter. Immediately after Christ’s 
Ascension, Peter took command of 
the little group of Christians. He 
was first to preach to the Jews on 
Pentecost Sunday. He was first to 
preach the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
After Peter and John were scourged 
by the Sanhedrin, “they departed 
from the presence of the Sanhedrin, 
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rejoicing that they had been counted 
worthy to suffer disgrace for the 
name of Jesus.” 

Peter went on to preach at Anti- 
och, Asia Minor, and finally, Rome. 
A natural leader, he was now in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit that he 
might confirm his brethren in the 
faith. After more than 30 years as 
Pope, Peter was arrested by Roman 
authorities and, according to tradi- 
tion, was crucified upside down. 

He wrote two Epistles from Rome. 
Although he addressed them ex- 
plicitly to the churches of Asia 
Minor—Pontus, Galatia, Cappado- 
cia, and Bithynia—his writings | are 
classified among the “Catholic Epis- 
tles,” because he intended them for 
the universal Church. 

Evidently, his Gentile converts 
were in danger of yielding to the 
pagan pressure of calumny and 
violence. Again and again, he holds 
up to them the example of the suf- 
fering Christ. “Unto this, indeed, 
vou have been called, because 
Christ also has suffered for you, 
leaving you an example that you 
may follow in his steps.” 

Peter’s constant theme is that 
God has called Christians to a new, 
higher life. He explains that present 
trials find their explanation in the 
eternal reward to come. “He has 
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granted us the very great and 
precious promises, so that through 
them you may become partakers of 
the divine nature, having escaped 
from the corruption of the lust 
which is in the world.” Charity 
“covers a multitude of sins,” and a 
life of virtue will gain “the entrance 
into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

The two Petrine Epistles abound 
in practical guidance for day-to-day 
living. The Apostle counsels obedi- 
ence to civil authority, mutual re- 
spect and harmony between hus- 
band and wife, patient acceptance 
of suffering. Conscious of his su- 
preme teaching office, he points out, 
“This, then, you must understand 
first of all, that no prophecy of Scrip- 
ture is made by private interpreta- 
tion.” He reminds his people that, 
in a limited sense, they too are 
“priests,” by the very fact that they 
are baptized. “Be you yourselves as 
living stones, built thereon into a 
spiritual house, a holy priesthood, 
to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable 
to God through Jesus Christ.” 

Peter never forgot that Christ 
had prayed especially for him that 
his faith would not fail. Although 
he had sinned by denying Christ, 
he repented, and never stopped lov- 
ing Him. 


“Found—one dog, bearing 


close resemblance to a hyena. Would appreciate it if owner would claim. 
Otherwise will be forced to keep because of persistence of three little boys.” 


Steve Still. 








By Jean Reiman and Robert S. Kleckner 
Condensed from ‘Today's Health’* 





The Fight Against Asian Flu 


A new vaccine gives hope that the 
1918 epidemic will not Le repeated 


R. Maurice R. Hitt—EMAN 
was scanning his morning 
newspaper last April. A 

short item, dateline, Hong Kong, 
caught his eye. It said that about 
250,000 people were ill from some- 
thing like influenza. 

Normally, flu doesn’t mean much 
these days, just a mild misery. But 
what struck Dr. Hilleman, who is 
chief of the Department of Respira- 
tory Diseases, Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research, was the num- 
ber of cases in a city the size of 
Hong Kong. A check of the popula- 
tion there confirmed his suspicion. 
This was an unusually high attack 
rate. 

What did it mean? Most of the 
time flu goes its ordinary pace: a 
case here and a case there; once in 
a while a minor epidemic. But flu 
is a tricky disease, caused by a virus 
so small that it can be seen only 
through the most powerful micro- 
scopes. And the virus can act like a 
Jekyll-Hyde. Occasionally it changes 
its characteristics, and what doctors 

call a mutant strain is born. When 


this happens, a world epidemic may 
result, because few people have the 
ansihodies in their bloodstreams to 
fight off the new “bug.” 

Modern medicine, with all its 
gains, still has no adequate weapon 
with which to fight flu itself. True, 
it has vaccines to help ward off the 
known types; and with antibiotics 
and sulfas it can knock out such 
complications as pneumonia, which 
cause most of the fatalities. 

But if a new flu was erupting, 
even in remote places, action was 
needed. A new vaccine would have 
to be found immediately. 

Dr. Hilleman sent cables to army 
laboratories in the Far East asking 
that throat cultures from known 
victims be rushed to Washington 
for study. Even as the cables went 
out, the Asian flu was sweeping on 
to Borneo, Indonesia, the Phillip- 
pines, India, Japan, Pakistan, For- 
mosa, Guam. Each day's newspapers 
carried more reports of the disease. 
Thousands were being stricken. 
Most cases were mild, but there 
were some deaths. 
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All over the U.S., doctors began 
thinking about the possible con- 
sequences of this “mild” flu, recall- 
ing the terror of 1918-19. Then, 
science was almost helpless against 
another type of flu which had 
started out mild, but picked up 
strength. 

Ultimately that flu became a dev- 
astating killer that hit almost every 
family in the nation. More than 
half a million people died in the 
U.S. The world toll was about 
20 million. Although most of those 
victims died from complications, 
some died from the flu itself. 

Within 17 days after Dr. Hille- 
man’s cables had gone out, throat 
samples were back from the Orient. 
The 406th Medical General labora- 
tory in Zama, Japan, had sent a 
team to Hong Kong; another met a 
passenger ship with sick people 
aboard in Yokosuka harbor. People 
thought to have the disease, or those 
exposed to it, were tested for viruses. 
An around-the-clock hunt began for 
the variant virus believed to be the 
cause of the “new” flu. 

Even as virus detectives labored, 
the malady was spreading to Europe 
and this country. In mid-June, the 
liner President Cleveland arrived 
at San Francisco from the Philip- 
pines and Japan with 96 of its 
2,357 passengers suffering from flu. 
On the East Coast, personnel in 
eight naval ships, none of which 
had been in Oriental waters, were 
stricken. 


Asian flu had hit here! And it 
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now was world wide. True, it re- 
mained comparatively harmless in 
this country, but more and more 
people were dying in the Far East. 
How long would it be before the 
virus got stronger here? And would 
it, as happened in 1918-19, strike 
harder as winter came? Hence the 
urgency of scientists to isolate the 
new strain of virus and make a 
vaccine to combat it. 

Capt. Harry M. Meyer, Jr., chief 
of the diagnostic section, Depart- 
ment of Virus Diseases at Walter 
Reed, says of the work, “We first 
received for our studies a total of 
four viruses by air from the Far 
East. Identity trials and tests were 
run with serum specimens from 
patients with known influenza to 
make certain that this was really 
influenza. The results of all our 
preliminary tests indicated that this 
was a type of influenza virus A, but 
considerably different from any in- 
fluenza virus we had ever en- 
countered.” 

So it was a “new” flu. This 
meant that existing vaccines were 
valueless. A new task faced the na- 
tion’s laboratories: get a new vac- 
cine, quickly. 

Vaccines had been developed for 
the various known types of flu 
viruses. When a new strain appears, 
it usually is added to the vaccine 
for broader protection. But a whole 


“new vaccine is not developed over- 


night. 
The U.S. Public Health service 


called on six large pharmaceutical 
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houses for help, sending them 
samples of the Asian virus, known 
in the laboratories as “Influenza A/ 
Hong Kong/ 1/57.” 

To make vaccine, strains of the 
virus are grown in embryonated 
chicken eggs. The strain of virus 
must be processed until the yield 
is high enough to produce com- 
mercial quantities of vaccine. One 
special difficulty at first was that 
the new strain failed to yield a high 
quantity of virus. The commercial 
laboratories worked night and day; 
by July, samples of a new vaccine 
were in the hands of scientists at 
the National Institutes of Health. 
It was their job to establish formu- 
la, test methods, and other specifica- 
tions before the vaccine could be 
manufactured for the public. 

All summer the vaccine was 
tested and improved. First inocula- 
tions were given to volunteers in 
the U.S. Public Health service and 
other laboratories, and then to mili- 
tary personnel abroad. 

It is thought that the new vaccine 
will give protection for eight months 
to a year. The vaccine is 80% to 
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95% effective in preventing flu if 
administered soon enough, but it 
cannot stop the disease if adminis- 
tered after exposure. No matter 
what shortcomings the flu vaccine 
may have, doctors emphasize the 
fact that it still is the only protec- 
tion against the spread of Asian flu. 

The new flu most often begins 
with weakness, chilling, pain in 
head and back, and sometimes nau- 
sea; the temperature frequently 
goes up to 103° or more. Sneezing, 
hoarseness, and coughing also may 
be present. The symptoms develop 
rapidly once the attack begins. 
Without complications, this disease 
usually runs its course in three or 
four days. Convalescence may be 
rapid, but weakness and exhaustion 
may hang on. 

Although there is not much yout 
doctor can do for the flu itself other 
than ordering bed rest and simple 
medication like aspirin to relieve 
the misery, the possible complica- 
tions can be controlled with sulfas 
and antibiotics. That is more than 
could be done for victims of the 
1918-19 epidemic. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


Two business executives were in the woods hunting for moose. “I'll sound 
my moose-call horn,” one said confidently, and did so. “There! That'll bring 


i. 
em. 


But no moose appeared. Instead, dozens of mice came running. The execu- 
tive who had sounded the horn stared, then exclaimed, “That secretary of 
mine! I ordered that moose-call horn by mail. And she had to go and make a 


typographical error!” 


Your Life (July-Aug. ’57). 








By Sanford Brown 


Condensed from “Newsweek”’* 





Coin Machines Are Big Business 


They gross $2 billion a year on everything 
from gum balls to insurance policies 


\ 1 a Cnicaco supermarket, a 

\ woman stepped up to a gleam- 
ing battery of grocery-packed coin 
machines. Selecting a canned ham 
priced at $1.05, she carefully folded 
a nickel in a $1 bill and crammed 
both into a slot, jamming the works. 

The customer was a little ahead 
of her time, but the automatic-mer- 
chandising industry does have a 
top-secret new machine under de- 
velopment which will handle bills 
as well as coins. If it works, it will 
open up broad vistas for the indus- 
try: high-priced items which can’t 
be machine-sold today because few 
people walk around with pockets 
full of change. 

The industry is doing phenome- 
nally well even without a folding- 
money “coin” machine. In the last 
ten years, sales of merchandise 
through machines have leaped 
280%, from $500 million in 1947 
to $1.9 billion in 1956. This year, 
some 3.2 million vending machines 
will gross some $2.3 billion. About 
16% of all the cigarettes sold in the 
U.S., 20% of the candy bars, ap- 





proximately 25% of the bottled soft 
drinks will be machine vended. 

But these staples are just the 
start of it. In January, 1956, there 
was hardly a vending machine in 
the country equipped to serve hot 
food (such as ham sandwiches and 
frankfurters). A year later, there 
were 6,800. This year 9,000 more 
will have been added. Machines 
now sell soup and fresh eggs, per- 
fume and hand lotion, coal and 
fuel oil, books, hot coffee, hot choc- 
olate, and milk. They have moved 
into the service industries, offering 


*Broadway and 42nd St., New York City 36. Aug. 5, 1957. © 1957 by Weekly Publications, 
Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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passers-by evervthing from the tra- 
ditional penny weight-and-fortune 
or 10¢ view of the moon to railroad 
tickets, massages, life insurance, and 
even credit (Vend-a-Check ma- 
chines sell $5 checks for 50¢ each, 
payable to the bearer; checks are 
cashed by stores where the ma- 
chines are installed and the custom- 
er pays back the loan within three 
weeks ). 

From subway platforms, penny 
arcades, bars and grills, and other 
back streets of commerce, the ma- 
chines are moving into supermar- 
kets, drugstores, and department 
stores. Milk-vending machines in 
the lobbies of apartment houses get 
closer to the customer than any 
salesman could. Batteries of outdoor 
machines; set in the store fronts of 
supermarkets or along busy high- 
ways, to sell meat, eggs, and other 
staples, keep after the customer 
around the clock. In_ industrial 
plants, machines serving complete 
hot meals save money by replacing 
expensive, company-subsidized cafe- 
terias. 

Robert Z. Greene, president of 
the Rowe Manufacturing Co., a big 
manufacturer of vending machines, 
thinks that 1956 produced the 
“breakthrough into a completely 
new phase” of development and 
predicts that vending will be a $5 
billion business within the near fu- 
ture. 

In contrast to its machines, how- 
ever, the vending industry didn’t 
get where it is today by standing 


a 
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around and waiting for showers of 
money. For all the folklore that 
the easiest way to make a living is 
to own a string of vending ma- 
chines, few industries have been 
more maligned, and few have a 
more checkered past to live down. 
Almost from the day that gum 
merchant Thomas Adams installed 
the first vending machines on the 
platforms of New York’s elevated 
lines in 1888, the jingle of vending 
sales was punctuated with the dull 
clunk of slugs. By the 1920's the 
business of cheating the machines 
had become almost a national sport. 
Novelty companies advertised dime 
slugs at a penny each in pulp mag- 
azines, pointing out, with tongue in 
cheek and boldfaced type, that their 
product was “not for use in VEND- 
ING MACHINES.” Not until Nation- 
al Rejectors Corp. perfected a device 
which accurately weighed, meas- 
ured, and magnetically analyzed 
coins did the slug menace vanish. 
But slugs haven’t been the only 
risk for the legion of small busi- 
nesses which long dominated the 
operating end (the vending “op- 


erator’ buys machines from the 
manufacturer, stocks them with 
merchandise, spots them, keeps 


them filled and serviced, and col- 
lects the bulk of the take, paying a 
set fee or commission to the location 
owner). Vandals went at machines 
with feet, shears, and crowbars. 
Slick promoters infested the in- 
dustry, selling worthless machines 
and “sure-fire” routes to people who 
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figured a vending business might 
triple their life savings. The busi- 
ness attracted gang money from the 
gambling machines. 

The industry has not yet com- 
pletely washed its laundry. A rack- 
eteering element still swings its 
weight in vending, particularly in 
cigarette sales and in machine-con- 
trolled wards of certain big cities. 
But, by and: large, the lurid past is 
fading. “The business has grown 
away from the old-time hoodlum 
stigma,” says president Sam Kop- 
pelman of Detroit's Automatic Ca- 
terers. 

The Coca-Cola Co. was one of 
the first to put vending machines in 
the big-business class. It got a ten- 
year beat on its competitors when it 
installed its first coin-operated cool- 
er in 1936, and today enjoys huge 
sales through vendors. (At U.S. 
Steel’s Gary works, two men now 
work full time servicing the 170 
Coke coolers.) But an even bigger 
boost came during the 2nd World 
War, when the machines filled the 
need for fast feeding in defense 
plants. 

Having won public acceptance, 
the industry has had to expand and 
consolidate to keep up with its 
booming postwar markets; the small 
Operators are giving way or merg- 
ing with the big operators. 

Chicago’s Automatic Canteen Co. 
of America, the giant of the indus- 
try with $104 million sales last year, 
is listed on the New York stock 
exchange. Other big operators like 
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asc Vending Corp. also operate 
from coast to coast. The industry 
has its own trade group, the Na- 
tional Automatic Merchandising as- 
sociation: its own trade magazine, 
Vend; its own well-organized lobby 
to fight special taxes and restricting 
legislation which local governments 
are constantly passing against vend- 
ing machines. For example, when 
Land O'Lakes Creamery set up out- 
door vending stations in Austin, 
Minn., not long ago, local dairies 
retaliated by pushing through an 
ordinance specifically forbidding 
sale of milk in coin machines. 

Vending machines have become 
established in Boston banks, in the 
plants of such blue-chip corpora- 
tions as Ford, General Motors, 
rca, and General Dynamics, and 
now even in the White House 
(where a battery of vendors does 
about $2,000 business a year). 

The vending business is still no 
closed corporation for new ventures 
or small-business men. Los Angel- 
es’s Lunch-O-Mat, whose machine 
quick-cooks hot dogs, hamburgers, 
barbecued beef or hot ham sand- 
wiches, and also vends pastries and 
beverages, installed its first vendor 
only 14 months ago. It now has in- 
stallations at Capitol Records, Max 
Factor, cps Television City, the 
UCLA campus, and the Broadway- 
Hollywood department store (where 
it has replaced the employee cafe- 
teria). Its business is “in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars 
bracket.” 





COIN MACHINES ARE BIG BUSINESS 








COIN MACHINES 
CAN BE A RACKET 


Jason Smith of Minneapolis 
was going to be a vending-ma- 
chine operator, turning a neat 
$250-a-month profit on a $1,200 
investment. He had succumbed 
to an alluring advertisement, a 
salesman’s barrage, and solemn 
(but verbal) promises of mon- 
ey-making locations. 

The machines came, ten of 
them, but they were flimsy con- 
traptions. When Smith went to 
the places designated for their 
installation, each of the ten pro- 
prietors said he had never heard 
of the machine company nor of 
him, and they certainly didn’t 
want any more vending ma- 
chines around. 


Each time Smith phoned the 
company, he was told, “Sorry, 
sir; there is no one in the office 
right now who can help you.” 
Then Smith went to the Better 
Business bureau: there he found 
that the company had not com- 
mitted itself to anything beyond 
delivering the machines. 

Smith gave up. He has ten 
vending machines rusting in his 
basement. The Better Business 
bureau reports that thousands 
of machines probably are rust- 
ing in other Twin Cities base- 
ments; they had more than 70 
inquiries and seven complaints 
in August. 


David Lee in the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune (25 Aug. ’57) 
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Chicago operator Bernard J. Kiley 
started a one-man business with 
two coffee machines at Midway 
Airport nine years ago. He almost 
went out of business the first week 
when one of them blew a gasket 
and sprayed powdered cream all 
over the place. Kiley now has 30 
employees, and expects to gross 
some $1.3 million this year. 

What does it cost to get into the 
vending business? In his book Au- 
tomatic Selling, Vend editor G. R. 
Schreiber sets the minimum at $7,- 
500. This could buy 400 or 500 
penny gum or candy machines, 
enough to provide a man with a 
modest living—provided he had a 
truck for service calls, could put up 
with hard work and odd hours, and 
lined up 500 acceptable locations. 
He would need more money for 
nickel candy and cigarette vendors 
(cost: $200 or more apiece) or cold- 
drink cup dispensers (around $1,- 
500), plus hired help to handle 
more than a few dozen of the ma- 
chines. 

Low profit margins make volume 
almost essential. Canteen Service of 
Dallas, which grossed $3.5 million 
last year, estimated that its margin 
of profit was only 1% or 1%% on 
cigarettes, 242% to 5% on other 
items. 

The machines themselves are 
making more money, an average of 
$555 in 1956, compared with $443 
in 1949. But they. get more com- 
plex on the inside, fancier on the 
outside, and more expensive to buy 


a 
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each year. Lunch-O-Mat’s hot-food 
machines sell for $4,000 each. One 
big and expensive item just put on 
the market is the fresh-coffee ma- 
chine (as opposed to the instant 
coffee). Hollow prongs pierce a 
vacuum can of ground coffee and 
shoot in boiling water to make ten 
to 16 cups of hot coffee. The ma- 
chine automatically dumps unsold 
coffee after three hours, and brews 
a new batch. 


Some machine makers are high-* 


ly specialized: Pie-O-Matic Corp. 
of North Haven, Conn., for ex- 
ample, makes a pizza nihion: But 
the trend is to machines which can 
handle two, three or a dozen or 
more items to build volume, and to 
batteries of machines tied together 
behind stylish merchandising fronts. 

The small-business man with the 
best prospect for vending-machine 
profits is probably the man who can 
furnish his own product. Thus, 
egg farmer H. B. Marsh of Hick- 
ory, N.C., installed a $1,500 egg 
vendor in front of his farm. He 
quadrupled his egg sales within 
three months, and added vs to 
his monthly income. 

The best bets for vending ma- 
chines have always been impulse 
sellers like candy, soft drinks, and 
cigarettes (the latter accounted for 
about 40% of vending sales last 
year). To turn impulses into profits, 
the industry has made a science of 
picking its “spots,” which may 
range from a penny gum machine 
in the rear of a bus to the vast 
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reaches of the New York subway 
system, whose 11,000 machines 
make it the biggest single vending 
market in the world. 

Shoeshine machine operators long 
ago discovered that it embarrassed 
customers to get mechanical shines 
in public. Their machines began to 
really pay off when installed in the 
relative privacy of men’s rest rooms. 
New York’s Hasco syndicate has 
found that motel rooms make an 
ideal location for its 25¢ Slendo- 
rama massage machine, which av- 
erages one massage per guest. 

Where is automatic merchandis- 
ing going from here? Vending men 
themselves have no firm concept of 
where they are headed, but must 
proceed largely by trial and error. 
Attempts to vend women’s hosiery 
and lingerie have fallen flat; people 
won't buy these items without a 
chance to examine them first. The 
Pennsylvania railroad installed an 
automatic dining car with great 
fanfare, counting on it to wipe out 
food-service deficits. It had to drop 
the idea when it found that the 
machines were being shaken loose 
from their moorings. “The curve at 
South Elizabeth,” recalls a Pennsy 
man, “would make the machines re- 
ject coins.” 

“The big secret in this business 
is to know what not to vend,” says 
Automatic Canteen president El- 
mer Hinkle. Thus, vending men 
don’t expect that wholly automatic 
supermarkets will make much head- 
way because supermarkets already 
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have low labor costs, but they do 
look for a big increase in outdoor 
machines to keep sales clicking aft- 
er normal business hours. ‘They ex- 
pect more and more companies to 
use vending machines for in-plant 
feeding, for the simple reason that 
the machines can produce a profit 
where the usual plant cafeteria is 
operated at a loss. But they realize 


that the really big gains here will 


probably have to wait for new tech- 
niques to preserve food (with anti- 
biotics or atomic radiation) to make 
machine-vended fare more appetiz- 
ing. 

Vending men have no illusions 
about replacing live salesmen alto- 
gether. As Detroit operator Koppel- 
man puts it, “People still like to 
have a pretty girl hand them a 
sandwich.” 


RUSES OF ADVERSITY 


Joe Smith’s Dynaflash convertible stalled suddenly at the edge of a country 
town. Joe checked carburetor, plugs, and distributor, but nothing he tried 
would get the motor going again. Finally he appealed to a local mechanic. 
The man pulled a screwdriver from his pocket, tightened a little screw, and 
told Joe to try the starter. The motor roared to life. The whole operation took 
less than five minutes. “That'll be $10,” the mechanic told Joe. 
“Why, that’s an outrage,” Joe protested. “I suppose I'll have to pay, but 


you must give me an itemized bill!” 


The man calmly pulled out a pad and wrote up the charges: 


Tightening screw ............-...-.-.... 


Knowing how 





An English teacher, intent upon impressing a certain important point of gram- 
mar on his students, jumped upon his desk and crowed like a rooster right 
after he had stated the rule. “There now,” he said to the astonished class. 
“That ought to help you remember this one point of grammar for the rest of 
your lives!” 

Years later at an alumni meeting one of his former students came up to him 
to shake hands. “You know, prof, I'll never forget that day you stood on the 
desk and crowed like a rooster. Now, what was that rule you were trying to 
get us to remember?” Saturday Review (7 Sept. ’57). 














Ir cost Mrs. Joe H. Hunter of 
San Diego, Calif., more than $10,000 
to keep the faith, but she considers 
the sum a small amount to pay for 
her priceless jewel. 

She is the daughter of lax parents 
of a non-Catholic denomination, now 
both dead. When she was only nine 
years old, she moved with them from 
the East to San Diego. The first Sun- 
day they were there, they sent her 
and her five-year-old brother to Sun- 
day school by streetcar. 

The two children missed their cor- 
ner. Walking back, they mistook their 
church, and found themselves in a 
Catholic one, in the middle of Mass. 
The little girl was greatly impressed, 
to the consternation and fury of her 
parents when she reported to them. 
As time passed, she found herself con- 
stantly seeking out information about 
Catholicism; meanwhile, her parents 
forbade her any Catholic friends and 
made her promise never to “waste 
time” with anything Catholic. 

Eventually, the girl married anoth- 
er non-Catholic, and although keep- 
ing her promise to her parents re- 


garding herself, she had her children 


baptized Catholics and sent them to 
Catholic school. The mother and 
father died. Mrs. Hunter felt that 
she was then released from her prom- 
ise, and joined the Church herself. 

But her parents had re-made their 
will, excluding her unless she with- 
drew from all Catholic interests. The 
court denied her any share of her 
parents’ estate. 


SHE CAME FROM Ireland, of all 
places, to America to receive the faith, 
and then went back home with it. 

When Mrs. John F. Murphy, Jr., 
of Melrose, Mass., was a youngster 
in grammar school, the International 
Friendship league formed a_pen-pal 
club. Mrs. Murphy chose the name 
of a little girl in Belfast, in North 
Ireland. After a correspondence of al- 
most ten years, the Irish girl asked if 
her American friend’s parents would 
sponsor her entrance into this country. 

“And wouldn’t four daughters be 
better than three?” they asked; so 
they sent for her, and in no time she 
was one of the family. 

Being from the North, she was not 
a Catholic; but a Belfast friend had 
given her a lovely rosary as a going- 
away gift. The Rosary prayers were 
soon explained to her; and she asked 
her pen pal to pray for her on her 
beads: she had a very important 
question which she was trying to re- 
solve. Soon, the colleen was asking for 
instructions. 

Not long afterwards, she had to 
return to Ireland because her mother 
became very ill. Before leaving, she 
said it had been God’s will that she 
be sent to America just long enough 
to receive the gift of the faith. 


JFor statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be returned.] 
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By 


Garv Webster 





Ghost Rivers in the Sky 


They make the stars twinkle 


. yn REPORTS began to reach 
American weather specialists 
during the 2nd World War. Bomb- 
er crews declared that they were 
meeting mysterious 200-mile-an- 
hour gusts over the far Pacific. The 
winds, blowing from the west at 
altitudes favored by bombers, almost 
seemed to be part of Japanese anti- 
aircraft defense. One pilot insisted 
that a gust actually blew his ship 
backward when he tried to center 
it on a target 20,000 feet below. 
Although their existence was not 
previously known to scientists of 
the Western world, violent “jet 
streams” high in the air encircle 
the globe. The Japanese discovered 
them about 1938. Currents so fast, 
they reasoned, could hardly result 
from freak conditions. They must 
be normal features of the earth’s 
little-known mantle of gases. 
During the war, the Japanese 
launched fire-bomb balloons into 
the aerial river. They hoped that 
some would be carried across the 
Pacific and fall on U.S. forests. 
This attempt at long-range arson 
met little success but a few balloons 
did drift all the way to Montana. 
Civilian study of the baffling 


currents started almost as soon as 
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war ended. The University of Chi- 
cago began a full-scale investigation 
in 1946. Yet, as late as 1951, Flying 
magazine could only refer to the 
winds as “the mystery overhead.” 
The jet streams are branching 
and twisting rivers of air from 
15,000 to 50,000 feet above the 
earth’s surface, blowing always from 
west to east. Paths of the winds 
center in regions some 2,000 miles 
north and south of the equator. 
Speed of the currents probably 
averages about 150 mph, but that 
is far below the maximum. In 1954, 
a gust passing high over Spokane 
was measured at 489 mph; the next 
spring, while Philadelphia was 
fanned by 12 mph breezes, the jet 
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stream roared 20,000 feet over the 
city at 392 mph. 

The winds are concentrated into 
comparatively narrow and shallow 
areas. Just as the Gulf Stream and 
other currents flow through the 
oceans without losing their identity, 
so do the high-speed winds spurt 
through the air in rather definite 
patterns despite the lack of river 
beds and banks. 

A fast plane, moving from quiet 
air into a jet stream, may note a 
100 mph change in wind speed 
within 15 minutes. Dropping or 
rising just a mile may bring 50 
mph differences in wind. Because 
such speeds sometimes create vio- 
lent swirls, some planes were ham- 
mered and shaken apart during 
early flights into the jet stream. 
Within ten years after study was 
begun, however, big planes were 
using the currents to boost speed 
and save fuel. 

Before man entered the age of 
flight, experts thought they had 
mastered most secrets of the oceans 
of air that surround our planet. 
Earlier students had made careful 
guesses, and in 1714 Edmund Hal- 
ley made scientific measurements of 
the atmosphere. 

With the same precision that he 
used in studying the comet that 
bears his name, Halley checked 
data about the air. Much evidence 
came from analysis of heights at 
which meteor trails appear and dis- 
appear. Mountain climbers carried 
scientific instruments and recorded 
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changes in pressure and tempera- 
ture. 

On the basis of all available in- 
formation, Halley reached three con- 
clusions. Air becomes thinner as 
distance from the earth’s surface is 
increased, he said. At the same 
time, temperature falls. Atmospheric 
limits are reached about 45 miles 
up, he decided. These conclusions 
stood without question for many 
decades. 

Today we know that Halley was 
right on the first point, partly right 
but largely wrong on the second, 
and altogether mistaken on the 
third. 

Until the balloon was invented 
in 1783, men could study the air 
only from ground level. Two daring 
French scientists ascended to 23,000 
feet in 1804. More than a century 
later, airplanes began making large- 
scale contributions to knowledge 
of the element in which they navi- 
gate. Unmanned weather balloons 
came into wide use, and in 1945 
the first practical upper-air rocket 
was flight-tested. 

These methods of exploration 
gave no hint that jet streams surge 
through the skies at great speed, 
but they did change man’s concep- 
tion of the planet’s blanket of air. 
Instead of the 45-mile limit so long 
accepted, the earth’s aerial oceans 
probably extend at least 500 miles. 
Temperature does drop with height, 
up to ten or 12 miles. Above that 
level, many changes are found. 
Some air layers are constantly —80° 
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F. But high above them, at the 
outer fringes of our atmosphere, the 
temperature may hover near 3000°. 

Patterns of movement are equally 
strange. Flow and mixing of air 
were long considered to be confined 
to regions near the earth’s surface. 
Now we know that jet streams flow 
above ocean lanes where surface 
winds are mildest. Twenty miles 
or more above the level of the jet 
streams, slower wind systems loiter 
along at a mere 70 mph. Hundreds 
of miles above them are still other 
strata in which superhurricanes are 
thought to blow endlessly at 600 
to 1000 mph. 

We have learned more about the 
air since 1925 than during all pre- 
vious time. Our research has _al- 
ready yielded one conclusion that 
can’t be challenged: new data show 
the earth’s atmosphere far more 
complex than it was considered to 
be in earlier eras. 

Even though jet streams are the 
best-known of new-found features 
of the air, experts don’t agree about 
why they flow. Many facts are well 
established, but when the pieces are 
put together, they do not fit neatly. 

It is known, for example, that 
about 75% a the earth’s air is 
packed into regions extending just 
six or seven miles above the surface 
of land and sea. Ten miles up, air 
is so thin that the human _ body 
would explode unless protected by 
a pressurized suit. 

Jet streams surge within the re- 
gion of comparatively low altitude 


and high pressure. Yet they are 
probably affected by events that 
occur hundreds of miles above, in 
strata of very great altitude and ex- 
tremely low pressure. 

Warn, light air can be expected 
to rise, and cold, heavy air to sink. 
But recent findings suggest that 
there are important exceptions: jet 
streams may be generated in part 
by rising of ‘cold air in polar regions 
and sinking of hot air in equatorial 
belts. The earth’s rotation may sup- 
ply the energy required to keep this 
system circulating against the force 
of gravity. 

Enormous masses of air, flowing 
from both poles toward the equator 
and from the equator outward, are 
thought to create pressure zones. 
As opposing masses push closer to- 
gether, tension mounts. At length 
it reaches such a point that air in 
the middle is squeezed out, much 
as mud squirts between the toes of 
a boy who presses his foot into soft 
clay. It is this spurting, squirting 
air that constitutes a system of jet 
streams. 

At least, that is the most reason- 
able theory. It is supported by the 
fact that jet streams are definitely 
affected by position and angle of 
the sun, whose impact upon polar 
and equatorial regions varies with 
the seasons. In the Northern hemi- 
sphere, height of jet streams is great- 
est in midsummer and least at the 
peak of winter. Opposite shifts take 
place in jet streams of the Southern 
hemisphere. Seasonal changes also 
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lead to annual drifting of streams 
toward the poles and then back 
toward the equator. 

Some think that occasional abrupt 
changes in courses of jet streams 
are linked with sunspots. Others 
think they result from temperature 
shifts in such major ocean currents 
as the Gulf Stream and the Japan 
Current. 

In any case, solar radiation and 
rotation of the earth are thought to 
be the two primary forces that de- 
termine the paths of jet streams 
and other winds of our planet. 
Gravity, internal air friction, dis- 
tribution of land and water, effects 
of air-borne vapor, and a host of 
other factors are also involved. 

Baffling though they are, jet 
streams are sufhciently orderly to 
make them loom large in the think- 
ing of fliers. Just as ships take ad- 
vantage of the Gulf Stream in 
west-east crossing of the north 
Atlantic and avoid it when steam- 
ing in the opposite direction, so 
planes must take jet streams into 
account. 

On a flight from Tokyo to Hono- 
lulu, a big plane can ride the jet 
stream and pick up energy equiva- 
lent to that in 3000 gallons of avi- 
ation gasoline. The speed of such 
a hitchhiker is boosted by more 
than 100 mph, slicing hours off old 
flight schedules. 


And then there was the 
couch because he had deci 
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sychiatrist who bought himself a sectional 
Jed to specialize in treating split personalities. 
Pageant (Oct. ’57). 
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It is no accident that U.S. air- 
men always fly from west to east 
when trying to set transcontinental 
speed records. Lacking the help 
of wind rivers, flights from New 
York to California are substantially 
slower. 

Millions of persons are affected 
daily by the effects of jet-stream 
action. The aerial currents are most 
pronounced above the middle lati- 
tudes where many of the world’s 
chief cities are concentrated. Fluctu- 
ations and pulsations in jet streams 
are linked with rain, low-pressure 
areas, and storms. A long-term devi- 
ation in a current’s path of flow 
may lead to a season of flood or 
drought. 

Growing evidence suggests that 
jet streams influence tornadoes and 
hurricanes. Although currents at 
the 25,000-foot level probably don’t 
initiate major storms without aid 
from other sources, jet streams do 
seem to steer our most destructive 
ground winds. 

Studies at the U.S. Naval Ob- 
servatory and Weather bureau sug- 
gest that jet streams affect the rate 
at which stars twinkle! Fast, high 
winds distort the light that passes 
through them in such fashion that 
to persons on the ground stars seem 
to twinkle rapidly. Slow winds at 
low altitudes produce a leisurely 
twinkling. 
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| What Would You Like to 
Know A\bout the Church? 


Questions about the Church are in- 
vited from uon-Catholics. Write us, 
and we will have your question an- 
swered. If ycur question is selected to 
be answered publicly in The Catholic 
Digest, you will receive a lifelong sub- 
scription to this magazine. Write to: 
Catholic Digest, 2959 N. Hamline 
Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


This month’s question and answer: 


THE LETTER 


To the Editor: I am a recent con- 
vert, but my question comes from 
my non-Catholic relatives. There 
are many restrictions in the Catho- 
lic religion that I don’t understand 
yet, either. Why can’t a Catholic 
participate in a Protestant wedding 
as long as he or she isn’t the best 
man or maid of honor? Also, why 
aren’t Catholic children allowed to 
sing with a choir for a Protestant 
service? I have had a hard time try- 
ing to explain to relatives why I 
can’t attend a special church func- 
tion with them. 

I would appreciate any help you 
can give me in answer to my ques- 
tions. Your Catuouic DicEstT is 


such a wonderful magazine. 
Mrs. H. F. Daniel. 


THE ANSWER 
By J. D. Conway 
Your problem is a common one, 
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Mrs. Daniel, and often a difficult 
and delicate one. I am sure you 
understand that the Church’s re- 
strictions in matters of this kind are 
not made from caprice or prejudice, 
or from mere stubborn opposition 
to non-Catholic churches in general. 
A real moral problem is involved; 
and often so many variable factors 
and circumstances appear that it is 
hard to weigh them all accurately, 
and balance them precisely against 
each other. For this reason prac- 
tices are not always uniform in dif- 
ferent places, and answers given by 
priests or bishops in similar cases 
may not seem consistent. 

The contradictory elements of 
the problem are clear. On the one 
hand, we must not do something 
wrong, like giving erroneous wor- 
ship to God, encouraging that wor- 
ship, or contributing to religious 
indifferentism. On the other hand, 
we must be considerate of our non- 
Catholic neighbors, especially when 
they are close friends or members 
of our own families. We must not 
cause enmities, nor contribute need- 
lessly to the impression that Catho- 
lics are bigoted, narrow-minded, and 
supercilious. 

The principles are clear, too. We 
may never take active part in the 
public-worship services of any non- 
Catholic church. We may join with 
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non-Catholics in private prayer and 
worship; and we may sometimes be 
present in a passive manner at non- 
Catholic church services, but only 
with a very good reason. 

First, let me explain why we can- 
not take active part in public reli- 
gious services. As you know, Catho- 
lics firmly believe that Jesus Christ 
established the Church, the Catho- 
lic Church, and remains with her 
constantly and everywhere, as He 
promised. The Church is his own 
mystical Body, the means of sancti- 
fication of all those on earth, and 
Jesus wants all men to belong to his 
Church. For the public worship of 
God He gave his Church a meth- 
od, which He designed Himself; it 
is centered around the Mass, which 
is his own Sacrifice of the Cross. It 
is not a matter of indifference to 
Him whether his own method of 
worship be used or another be sub- 
stituted. 

We all know that during the last 
four centuries there have grown up 
in the world many dozens of other 
churches which claim, in one way 
or another, to be the Church of 
Christ, or a part of the Church of 
Christ. And each one has its own 
method of worship, largely centered 
around the Bible and augmented by 
hymns, prayer, and sermons. They 
are almost unanimous in rejecting 
the Mass. 

According to our Catholic con- 
cept, these various churches are in 
rivalry and contention with the 


true Church of Christ. To give 
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them positive signs of formal en- 
couragement or approval would be 
morally wrong. And though Prot- 
estant services may be _ beautiful 
and edifying, by the very fact that 
they are conducted they supplant 
the true worship designed by Christ; 
and their claim to be that true wor- 
ship makes them false. God is un- 
doubtedly pleased when that wor- 
ship is offered him by sincere 
Protestants, and we respect their 
good faith; but if we joined them 
in offering that same worship we 
could not be sincere—unless we 
were very ignorant of Catholic 
teachings. We would know that we 
were offering false worship to God. 
Private, unofficial devotions are 
different. It is quite proper for us 
to say our morning prayers or our 
prayers before meals with our non- 
Catholic friends. We can even 
join with them in prayers at civic 
gatherings or patriotic functions. 
These devotions do not represent 
any church; nor do they imply the 
rejection of any church. We express 
together the faith we do have in 
common, and ask for the things we 
all need. Such prayer is not sufh- 
cient for our religious lives, but it 
is not harmful to them—unless it 
should generate indifferentism. 
That word indifferentism indi- 
cates the main reason why we must 
be sparing in our passive attendance 
at non-Catholic services, and must 
have good reason for such attend- 
ance. Because of the number and 
diversity of churches today, espe- 
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cially in the ULS., there has grown 
up a notion that any one church is 
essentially as good as another. If 
Christ established a Church at all, 
it was, many people think, a vague, 
spiritual thing, without any visible, 
external organization, and _ conse- 
quently all those who believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ are members of 
his Church, and all the divergent 
sects merely represent a variety of 
helps for people with different 
tastes and needs. Since the Holy 
Spirit directs each one of us in our 
interpretation of Christ’s message, 
our internal faith is. the important 
thing in our religious lives; so it 
makes no profound difference what 
we believe, as long as we are sin- 
cere, firm, and faithful in our belief, 
in the opinion of these same people. 

None of this fits into the Catho- 
lic concept of faith and religion. It 
is directly. contradictory to our be- 
lief in the one true Church estab- 
lished by Christ, the infallible 
teacher of a doctrine clearly and ob- 
jectively revealed by God. We hold 
it vitally important that we rightly 
understand eternal truths. We can- 
not countenance indifference to 
these truths; neither may we do 
anything to encourage an_ indif- 
ferent attitude towards the true 
Church of Christ. 

Yet our frequent attendance at 
non-Catholic religious functions 
would do just that. Not only would 


it bolster religious indifferentism, 


among our non-Catholic friends; it 
would foster the same attitude in 
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ourselves, and tend to spread it to 
our fellow Catholics. 

The Church has a law on this 
subject; it is found in canon 1258 
of the Code of Canon Law. The 
first part of that canon states firmly 
that it is not right for Catholics to 
actively assist in any way or take 
part in the religious functions of 
non-Catholics. The second part in- 
dicates that passive attendance, or 
mere presence at funerals, wed- 
dings, and similar functions may be 
tolerated for reasons of civic duty or 
to pay honor or respect, provided 
that the reason for being there is 
serious; and in case of doubt the 
bishop is the one who must evalu- 
ate reasons. And it is noted that 
you may not attend if there is dan- 
ger to your own faith, or danger 
that you will lead others astray. 

You would take active part in 
non-Catholic religious functions if 
you were to share the pulpit with 
the minister, sing in the choir, or 
play their organ as an integral part 
of their services. Suppose that they 
had a ceremony similar to our 
Mass—you would take active part 
by being a deacon or altar boy at 
that service. 

You would be present passively 
at a Protestant religious function if 
you simply sat quietly in the pew. 


But you need not be motionless to 


be passive. You could, if you had 
no sense of propriety, run up and 
down the aisle during the service. 
You would be very active, but vou 
would take no part in the religious 
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functions. And besides, not every- 
thing which is done in a church is 
religious worship, Conceivably, the 
congregation might hold a commu- 
nity sing in the church, and for 
good reason you might join in with 
them and take active part in the 
festivities. 

Now what about bridesmaids, at- 
tendants, ushers, at a wedding? Is 
this a religious ceremony, and do 
they take active part in the reli- 
gious features of thle ceremony? Or 
are their activities strictly social or 
civic in nature? Can they perform 
these accessory functions and re- 
main passive as regards any reli- 
gious part of the ceremony? These 
questions are important in a solu- 
tion of your problem, because you 
will remember that Catholics may 
not take active part in the religious 
services of non-Catholics. If a brides- 
maid or an usher is passive, as re- 
gards the religious features of the 
ceremony, then a Catholic might 
perform these functions, if he had 
a very good reason and gave no 
scandal. 

According to Church law, as in- 
dicated above, it is the bishop who 
decides in cases of doubt. He must 
first decide whether the functions 
in question are active or passive as 
regards the religious services. Then 
if they are passive, he must see 
whether the reasons for assisting are 
sufficient; and he must weigh the 
danger of scandal, which is usually 
the danger of contributing to reli- 
gious indifferentism. 
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These are difficult decisions to 
make with fairness, and circum- 
stances are seldom the same in any 
two cases. If one person gets a Yes 
and another a No, there is sure to 
be dissatisfaction and a charge of 
discrimination. So some of our bish- 
ops have decided that the best solu- 
tion is simply to forbid any direct 
participation in such marriage cere- 
monies. 

They realize that they are caus- 
ing hardship to some deserving per- 
sons, particularly converts like your- 
self, who may have cogent reasons 
to take part in the marriages of im- 
mediate members of their families. 
But laws are made for the common 
good, and they usually work hard- 
ship on some individuals. Where 
there is such diocesan law, of course 
it must be observed. 

In many dioceses there is no law 
on this subject, and each case is 
settled on its particular merits, in 
accordance with the general law of 
the Church, canon 1258. For the 
benefit of people in these dioceses, 
I give my own views on the sub- 
ject. Your pastor or bishop may not 
agree with me, because some of the 
distinctions involved are rather fine, 
and the evaluation of many and va- 
ried circumstances must have some- 
thing of the subjective in it. Your 
pastor knows your local circum- 
stances much better than I do, and 
is in better position to judge your 
particular case. And the final deci- 
sion is up to the bishop. If the 
question is taken to him you must 
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be willing to accept his decision— 
and don’t quote my opinion at him, 
please. 

What do ushers do at weddings? 
They show people to their seats, 
look dignified, smile graciously, and 
wear boutonnieres. These are not 
strictly religious functions, even 
though they are done in church. 

What do bridesmaids do? They 
look pretty, with gossamer glamour 
and satiny sweetness. They smile 
_ self-consciously, strangle a tiny bou- 

quet, and feel the admiring gaze 
of every eye upon them. Nothing 
very religious about that. 

But what about the maid of hon- 
or and the best man? Are they an 
essential part of the religious cere- 
mony? Is their presence required by 
this particular Protestant church in 
order to make the marriage valid 
before the church? Do they partici- 
pate in religious activities, as such? 
This question is often hard to an- 
swer. And because of the doubts in- 
volved many pastors and_ bishops 
may tell you that you should not be 
best man or maid of honor, lest you 
take active part in a non-Catholic 
religious service. 

Personally, I believe that in most 
non-Catholic churches even the best 
man and maid of honor do not per- 
form functions which are essential- 
ly religious. Their presence is neces- 
sary in order that the ceremony be 
valid civilly, Social custom demands 
that they be there. They contribute 
to the show and prestige, but they 
are not directly engaged in the wor- 
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ship of God or sanctification of 
souls. 

With due respect, we might in- 
quire whether the wedding cere- 
mony in some churches is a re- 
ligious service at all. It is not 
considered a sacrament; it is clearly 
distinguished from a worship serv- 
ice. The marriage might be con- 
tracted with equal validity before a 
justice of the peace. But the church 
offers a more glamorous setting, the 
minister has greater dignity and 
reads the words more expressively; 
and then there is the organ—and 
the vocalist. (Some persons think 
that a wedding is really drab with- 
out a selection from Lohengrin, 
and I Love You Truly.) There may 
be a passing reference to God in 
the ceremony, and a blessing may 
be given. The rest is pomp and 
sentiment. 

Now let us sum up our conclu- 
sions. Canon 1258 requires a grave 
reason for a Catholic to simply sit 
in a pew at a non-Catholic funeral 
or wedding, or similar church serv- 
ice. In our country there is no 
doubt about attending funerals; the 
good reason is always there when 
we go to pay our respects to a 
friend, relative, or prominent citi- 
zen who has died. The same is 
almost equally true of weddings 
where the courtesy of our presence 
is expected and our absence would 
be offensive. 

But what about making a public 
spectacle of our attendance by 
flouncing down the aisle to Men- 
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delssohn’s melodies or preening at 
the altar in pastel splendor? That 
certainly requires a much more 
serious reason. I would say that 
close friendship combined with in- 
sistent invitation would justify your 
being an usher; your refusal would 
be offensive and embarrassing. For 
you to be a bridesmaid or attendant 
there should be a more intimate 
friendship, relationship, or definite 
social obligation. And you should 
not consider being a maid of honor 
or best man except for a very close 
relative, like brother or sister, or 
in special circumstances, for your 
very best lifelong friend, roommate, 
or shipmate. 

Remember that if there is serious 
danger of scandal you may never 
take any part at all in these func- 
tions. I cannot imagine any danger 
of scandal where a funeral is con- 
cerned; but for weddings much 
depends upon the community. In a 
strong Catholic community your 
activities as a bridesmaid might not 
be understood at all and might 
seriously trouble the consciences of 


Catholic people. In one of our little 
midwestern towns which has a few 
Catholic families scattered among 
friendly Protestants the problem is 
quite different. Here your participa- 
tion would be taken as a matter of 
course, and your refusal: would 
cause misunderstanding and _prej- 


udice. But even here we must not — 


forget the danger of contributing 
to religious indifference. 

Something depends on the nature 
of the ceremony, the solemnity of 
its celebration, the religious func- 
tions associated with it, and the 
attendant publicity. 

I think you see now why Catho- 
lic children are not allowed to sing 
with a choir for a Protestant serv- 
ice: that would be taking an active 
part in the service itself. On the 
other hand, I think you can some- 
times accompany your own immedi- 
ate relatives to a special church 
function. Your attendance is pas- 
sive, and there is excellent reason 
for it. Such attendance should be 
rare, however, and the occasion 


should be really special. 


CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


An air-mail letter had just been received by an inhabitant of a small mountain 
community, and the male citizenry had gathered around the stove of the gen- 


eral store to discuss the unusual event. 


“Yes, sir! Aviation is a wonderful thing,” one of them remarked. “Just think 
of it! It took only three hours for that letter to get here from New York.” 

“Huh!” snorted another. “You won't catch me gettin’ into one of them 
planes. I aims to keep at least one foot on good old vice versa!” 


Apostle (Sept. ’57). 
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November Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 
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Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


|ABRIELLE Roy is one of the 

_ most popular of living nov- 
—.. elists. She was born on the 
vast Manitoba prairie, about the be- 
ginning of the century, and grew 
up in a French Canadian family of 
eight children. At 12 years, she al- 
ready had begun to write little 
stories and plays that had the usual 
ineptitudes of a child her age. What 
made them unusual was Gabrielle’s 
amazing ability to see behind action 
into the heart and its reasons. 

After the death of her father, 
Gabrielle taught in the country 
schools of Manitoba. Many of her 
students were bigger than she was, 
but the young teacher was able to 
manage them easily because of her 
warm personality and quick sympa- 
thy. 

Amid incessant demands on her 
time, Gabrielle somehow found 
time to write. Her stories began to 
appear in little magazines and she 
moved on to big-city schools and 
an ever-growing audience in famous 
magazines, both in Canada and 
France. Studies in England and 
travel in France widened her inter- 
ests and deepened the force of her 
writing. She published her first 
novel, The Tin Flute, in 1941. It 


; 
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was a tremendous popular success. 

Now, with three delightful nov- 
els to her credit, Gabrielle Roy has 
turned to her own childhood, and 
in Street of Riches she has written 
an autobiography that is both  rich- 
ly intuitive and deeply moving. 

The “street of riches” on the out- 
skirts of Winnipeg was the Rue 
Deschambault, “still unencumbered 
by any sidewalk, as virginal as a 
country path stretching through 
thickets of wild roses and, in April, 
resonant with the music of frogs.” 

The atmosphere smelled of the 
country, but the street, short as it 
was, had a wealth of human joys 
and sorrows. 

Gabriellé, nicknamed Little Mis- 
ery by her father, managed to be 
in at every significant act. The pink 
hat that got her into trouble, the 
yellow ribbon she coveted, and the 
amazing story of the two Negroes 
who came to live on the street are 
amusing but revealing interludes. 

Most moving of all the episodes 
is the story of Gabrielle’s sister, 
Alicia, with her “huge dark blue 
eyes and her coal black hair.” This 
lively girl, after a bout of fever, 
sank into a deep melancholy. 

“She was still herself, with her 
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pale slender face; yet No, it was no 
longer Alicia. For already she no 
longer recognized those she so deep- 
ly loved; me alone, at times, she still 
knew. Her strange eyes would come 
back from so far away that to see 
them return filled me with dread; 
then she would look at me, smile 
at me as before; maybe she would 
even kiss me in the joy of rediscov- 
ering me; but she clung to me so 
tightly; and of her, of Alicia, I now 
was frightened!” 

Through her own choice, the 
attic of the house became Alicia’s 
refuge. Sometimes she hid herself 
away in the darkness of a closet, 
as if to escape from the pressing 
terror of her own mind. 

“One day in the attic Alicia put 
on a long white dress; around her 
waist she fastened a wide, sky-blue 
belt; in her hair she tucked some 
roses. I had never seen her look so 
lovely; and why was it sad to see 
her thus? She leaned out of the 
garret window toward the street and 
began scattering petals from the 
roses over the heads of the occa- 
sional passers-by. And she sang 
plaintively, ‘Here are flowers, good 
people! Here are roses for you who 
walk by!” 

At last the family had to put the 


young girl into an institution. A 
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final visit by Gabrielle and her 
mother is jam-packed with stabbing 
sorrows. “Alicia held me with her 
eyes. She looked at me intensely, 
smiled at me, found my name. She 
even spoke to me: “The Little One! 
It’s you! Where on earth did you 
come from all by yourself?’ And 
then she cried out: ‘You’ve come to ' 
get me! It’s you who have come to get 
me! I knew you'd come!’” 

The flash of reason is_ brief; 
Alicia sinks into a still more pro- 
found melancholy, from which 
there is to be no return. 

“She died a few months later. 
They buried her, as one buries 
everybody, whether a person has 
died on the day of his death—or 
long before. . . . And why did they 
say of Alicia that God . . . when 
He came to take her . . . had shown 
her a mercy?” 

It is heart-searching episodes of 
this kind that lend poignancy to 
everything Gabrielle Roy writes. 
She will stir you to tears and 
laughter as you move with her 
down a memory lane like your own, 
if you have lived at all. 

Street of Riches is published by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York 
City (256 pp.) at $3.95—but is only 
$2.95 for Book Club members. See 


announcement inside front cover. 


After looking nervously up and down the crowded sidewalk of a large city, a 
little boy went up to the policeman on the corner and asked, “Did you happen 
Frances Benson. 


to see a lady going by without me?” 








PUBLISHER’S PAGE ¢D 


To celebrate our 21st year, we tell you something about St. Paul and 
Minnesota (cover and first article); we present you with the insert in the 
center (the best thing your magazine has ever done, we think); and we let 
some of our friends in the Catholic press take over the rest of this page. 


America 


World Council Meets at Yale 


“Hearty congratulations from THE SIGN on the happy 
occasion of the 21st anniversary of THE CATHOLIC DIGEST. 
You and your associates have good reason to be proud of 
the success of these 21 years. Without sacrificing quality 
to mass appeal, you have accomplished the unique feat in 
Catholic publishing of raising the circulation of THE DIGEST 
in so short a time to nearly a million copies a month. May 
the future bring you a continued and ever-increasing success 
in your magnificent work. Sincerely yours, Ralph Gorman, 
C.P., Editor, THE SIGN.” 


“I want to extend to you and your staff hearty congratu- 
lations on the 21st anniversary of THE CATHOLIC DIGEST. 
It has served well its dedicated purpose of publishing the 
cream of Catholic periodical literature and has proved of 
inestimable benefit to the Church generally and to the 
improvement of the quality level of the Catholic press. 
THE CATHOLIC Dicest has filled a unique place in Catholic 
journalism, and deserves the sincere and heartfelt gratitude 
of its wide readership. I hope that it will continue te many 

ears in the future to enjoy the high prestige it has long 

le and well deserves. With best wishes for continued 
success in the Catholic publishing field. Sincerely, John B. 
Sheerin, C.S.P., Editor, CATHOLIC WorRLD.” 


“IT am happy to extend congratulations to THE CATHOLIC 
DiGEsT on the occasion of ‘its coming of age.’ When the 
magazine was founded 21 years ago, it brought a new idea 
into the Catholic publishing field. How sound that idea was, 
and how well it has been expressed in the pages of THE 
DIGEST, is made evident by its steady growth to a circulation 


| of almost a million. I can say, from my experience in the 


Knights of Columbus. that there is quite a thrill in passing 
the million mark, and I hope you will soon have that pleasure. 
Yours sincerely, Luke E. Hart, Supreme Knight, Knights 


| of Columbus.” 


“It comes as a shock to learn that THE CATHOLIC DIGEST 
is only 21 years old. In these few short years it has become 
such an imposing institytion in the Catholic life of this 
country that a conscious effort is needed to realize that there 
was a time when your superbly edited magazine wasn’t with 
us. How did we ever manage to get along without it? In its 
case, the usual connection Tecwons reaching one’s legal ma- 
jority and achieving maturity does not exist. THE CATHOLIC 
DIGEST was mature from the moment it first appeared. It has 
gained in depth and excellence as the years have gone by. 
Congratulations, and may God bless the middle years as He 
has so obviously smiled on the days of your youth. Sincerely 
yours in Christ, Thurston N. Davis, Editor of AMERICA.” 
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